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ERE is a basketball with a valve through 
H which air may never escape! It’s the Spalding 
Official (DV) Basketball. 

Never has a ball been so easy to inflate or deflate 
—as desired. A special inflating tool comes with the 
ball. (And it’s impossible to puncture the bladder 
while inflating with this method.) When the DV 
is ready for play it is, thanks to the Spalding Valve 
Balanced Bladder (an exclusive feature), the most 
perfectly balanced ball in the game today. 


It is double lined and double laced. There are no 
dead spots. It’s a ball with perfect rebound. And it 
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SPALDING IMPROVED VALVE 
BALANCED BLADDER 


Guaranteed not to leak 
Guaranteed not to puncture 
Guaranteed to work at all times 


Guaranteed to be fool-proof 


is thoroughly inspected and tested before it leaves 
the factory to prove that it is official in size and 
weight. 

At a lower price, the Spalding D2V Regulation 
Basketball is a worthy brother to the DV. Here's 
a sturdy, long-lived ball that’s been popular with 
players and coaches season after season. And it, 
too, is equipped with the new Spalding valve 
balanced bladder! 

Send for the Spalding College and School Cata- 
log. It lists the entire new line of Spalding Basket- 
ball Equipment. © a.c.s.aBROS 
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are often won 
around the training table 


ws a boy turns out for athletics, you imme- 
diately teach him certain rules designed to 
help him keep physically fit. 

These rules are not merely the result of your de- 
sire to win as many games as possible...they are a 
part of your effort to make a better man of every 
boy who comes under your guidance. 


And every boy who learns these rules will learn the 
fundamentals of sound living...something that will 
help him face life with the stamina, steady nerves and 
all-around physical fitness so necessary to success. 


Exercise, sleep and diet...every coach has his 
rules. And among these, thousands of coaches now 
include “Don’t drink coffee!” 


Coffee contains caffein...a drug that doctors some- 
times give to patients in need of an emergency stim- 
ulant. And a single cup of coffee can contain as much 
as two grains of this drug. No wonder so many 
coaches condemn coffee...and say to athletes “Drink 
Postum instead!” 


Postum contains no caffein...no artificial stimu- 
lant. It is simply whole wheat and bran roasted to 
bring out the full, rich flavor. And Postum-made- 
with-milk is one of the finest, most nourishing drinks 


in the world...a he-man’s drink that all boys love. 
And a drink that you can safely recommend...a 
drink that is rapidly becoming America’s training- 
table favorite. Postum costs less than 2 cent a cup. 
Postum is a product of General Foods. 


WALLACE WADE, 
Football Coach, Duke University 


“Postum has all the desirable 
qualities of a hot mealtime drink 
without any of the harmful effects 
that can result from caffein-con- 
taining beverages. Postum is free 
from caffein and cannot interfere 
with the sound sleep, steady nerves 
and good digestion so essential to 
physical fitness.” 


FRI ( I ) ! As many trial packages of Postum 
@ as you need for your team and can- 
didates. Also as many copies as you need of “Pop” Warner’s 


training booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 
Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Hear the ALL-AMERICA 
FOOTBALL SHOW 


Thirty thrilling radio minutes 
that bring you the most exciting 
moments of the big games, vividly 
re-enacted! Famous coaches give 
you inside dope on teams, players 
and games! You get the week’s 


All-America ratings... while rous- 
ing bands play your favorite col- 
lege songs! Listen to this great 
program on your local station of 
The Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


Every Friday Evening, 9:30 o’clock, Eastern Standard Time 
During the 1933 Footbal! Season 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me——sample tins of Postum. Also——copies of ‘‘Pop’ 
Warner’s free training booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 


Ss. Cc, 10-33 


J 


Name 


Street 


City State 
Fill in completely. Print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario. 
(Offer expires July 1st, 1934) 
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THE SHOULDER-CHARGING DEFENSIVE LINEMAN 
By Lou Little 


@ The moving-picture frames on the left show the low defensive 
shoulder charge, a type of line play used by the Columbia team. 
The top frame shows the defensive lineman (on the left) in good 
starting position. As he drives forward and makes contact (third 
frame) his form is somewhat short of perfection. He is allowing 
his head to go down and his posterior to come up, and this is 
accompanied by the usual tendency to shorten the length of the 
leg stride. Because of these faults at the moment of first impact, 
the defensive player has lost the benefit of the full force of his 
drive. The fourth frame shows clearly the disadvantage under 
which he is working because of his elevated posterior. He is re- 
covering length in his leg stride, and in the fifth frame is through 
and in excellent stride and balance to move any direction to get 
the ball carrier. 


Photography by Owen Reed of Scholastic Coach. 
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(Coaches! Don’t let Light and Air Cheat Them 
of Athlete’s Foot Protection 


OU, as coach and director, intensely interested 
in the physical fitness of your athletes, in or- 
der that they may derive the utmost benefit from 
your instruction, should be vitally concerned with 
the latest research in Athlete’s Foot preventives. 


Here are the surprising facts established 
by a famous chemical laboratory: 


9 outof 10 preventives of Athlete’s Foot are weak- 
ened by Light and Air and by contact with the body. 


Upon exposure, they show a 10% loss in strength 
which increases until the disinfectant is worthless. 


Derma-San never loses its strength. Light and Air 
cannot rob it of its effectiveness. 


us 


nreDures. Dhe HUNTINGTON 


Ferente, Out. HUNTINGTON 


y DERMASAI 


Seseen pIs tw F< 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


take | bd 


No preventive can safeguard your athletes’ feet 
as safely and as economically as Derma-San—for 
Derma’San is 15 times more powerful than carbolic 
acid. Most disinfectants used today are only 2 to 6 
times stronger. Therefore, Derma-San dilutes with 
300 parts of water instead of the usual 40. Three 
tablespoonsful of Derma-San to each gallon 
of -water kills all Athlete's Foot spores. 


Your athletes need guaranteed protection against 
Athlete’s Foot. But obsolete preventives can not 
give it for no preventive but Derma-San is made 
according to the Derma-San scientific formula. 


Investigate Derma-San, in fairness to the stu- 
dents’ health. Remember, Light and Air cannot 
rob it of its strength. That’s why this new type of 
Athlete’s Foot preventive guarantees real security. 


LABORATORIES Inc. *°33 Misc" 
INDIANA Denver, Goto. 


Made by the makers of SEAL-O-SAN, the 100% Non-Slippery Floor Finish for Gymnasiums 
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CLERGYMAN of our acquaint- 
A ance who takes a lively and 

critical interest in sports form- 
erly had a retinue of basketball teams 
under his wing at the parish he served. 
The teams were great in numbers— 
Midgets, Ponies, Eagles, Parakeets, 
Bears, 140-Pounders, Reserves and, 
crowning all, the Varsity. So you can 
see he had something besides the 
Ladies Aid Society to occupy his win- 
ter evenings. 

With so many teams to father, this 
gentleman, as much-as he desired to 
see each play every game, found it 
physically impossible, despite his ram- 
pant energy, to be two places at the 
same time, and on such occasions as 
when the Eagles were playing on the 
home court but the Ponies had gal- 
loped off to Coraopolis or Homestead, 
he had to content himself with getting 
the report of the one game by tele- 
phone. There were three questions he 
invariably asked as soon as he talked 
with one of the boys, and it is the 
order in which he asked the questions 
that gives rise to these paragraphs. 

“Did you have a good time?” was 
Question No. 1. 

“Did the team play well, and did 
you play well?” was Question No. 2. 

“Did you win, and what was the 
score?” was Question No. 3. 


What the rain brought 


) E want to explain our sudden 
\/ burst of enthusiasm for old- 
W W time football, which you find 
reflected throughout this issue. This 
reversion to the Early Days has been 
caused directly by rain. It happened 
that an extraordinary amount of rain 
fell in New York last month, just 
when we were trying to work out 
things for our October issue. We would 


STUDY IN STYLES AND STANCES: THE ARMY TEAM AT WEST POINT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


BE 


start out to see a football practise, 
and be turned back by the rain. This 
happened time and again, and even 
seriously interfered with our tennis, 
putting us in the very worst of moods. 
In desperation, and to get out of the 
rain, we turned to the public library, 
and there by sheer accident saw a 
bound volume of 1890 Harper’s Week- 
ly. Some reader had just up and left 
it. The pages held such a fascination 
for us, especially the old football arti- 
cles, that we asked the librarian for all 
the years from 1876 to 1910. This was 
a large order, but librarians are accus- 
tomed to the eccentricities of people 
who come in out of the rain. A verita- 
ble mountain of volumes was brought 
in a wheelcart. Here was real treasure. 
We found ourselves getting vicariously 
drunk on old football and those be- 
devilled whisky advertisements which 
adorned the journals in the dear dead 
days that, apparently, are not beyond 
recall. Late into the night we lay 
buried with the Gay Nineties, with 
Walter Camp and Guards Back. Our 
clothes had dried; the closing bell was 
ringing. The nextiday we lost no time 
in getting in touch with Mr. Culver, 
collector of antique photographs, tell- 
ing him that we wanted some of that 
old Golden Wedding football for 
transplanting in these pages. 


Tennis begins at 45 


AST month at Forest Hills, L. I., 
LL while Fred Perry, Jack Craw- 
ford, Ellsworth Vines, Wilmer 
Allison, George Lott and all the other 
big-time tennis players, were stroking 
it out for the national singles cham- 
pionship, the visitor to the tournament 
could see that many of the courts were 
occupied by players obviously well on 
in years. They were playing for the 
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national veterans’ championship, and 
playing very well. To get into the 
veterans’ tournament you have to be 
45 or over. Most of the veterans could 
beat the average player, and we would 
like to wager you a dozen tennis balls 
that their champion, Clarence Charest 
of Washington, D. C., could beat your 
high school champion one-handed. We 
mean one-handed, because Mr. Char- 
est has only one arm. The other, his 
right arm, was shot off twenty-three 
years ago by a hunting companion. 
Mr. Charest is forty-nine years old. 
This is his third time as national vet- 
erans’ champion. In the final round he 
beat Mr. S. Jarvis Adams, who is 58 
years old, 6-4, 6-4. In serving, Mr. 
Charest holds the ball in his hand with 
the racquet, tosses up the ball and 
strikes it just as it begins to descend. 
He rarely serves single faults, let 
alone double faults. The second ball 
he places on the ground beside his 
foot. 


Guards backward 


T Michigan Mr. Kipke is asking 
A his guards to face the backfield 
on certain plays. He calls this 
formation “the rump wheel,” and we 
believe him. No doubt the guards do, 
too. The advantage of the formation, 
Mr. Kipke writes us, is that it saves a 
step when the guard comes out of the 
line to lead the interference. Both 
guards will not always take a stance 
facing their own goal line. Sometimes 
only one will be doing it; sometimes 
neither. Sometimes they will line up 
in the orthodox way and suddenly do 
an about-face the instant before the 
ball is snapped. Well, if you combine 
these guard swirlings with a sifting 
huddle exit and a shifting backfield, 
the only thing left for the defense to 
do in rebuttal is to turn handsprings. 


SHIRTS 


Shirts are form fashioned to 
hug the body closely yet they 
give freely with every move- 
ment. They are made extra long 
to keep from working out of the 
trunks and the narrow shoulder 
straps and especially deep cut 
chest, back and arm holes per- 
mit perfect freedom of arm 
movement. 
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STYLE AND FIT 


Perfect fit that provides maximum 
comfort with absolute freedom 
in every action for the player is 
the basis of all design in Wilson 
basket ball clothing. This perfect 
fit, the most advanced styles, the 
wide range of attractive colors 
and the newest fabrics are re- 
sponsible for the strikingly smart 
appearance of Wilson basket- 
ball uniforms. 
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WARM-UP 
CLOTHING 


Wilson pullovers, jackets, coats 
and pants built on roomy com- 
fortably fitting patterns are easily 
and quickly donned or taken off. 
As careful attention is given to 
them in overcoming binding and 
permitting full action as is given 
to the shirts and trunks. 
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TRUNKS 


Trunks are made on the comfort- 
able V shaped pattern with 
short inseams, roomy seat and 
loose hanging hip pads. All 
excess material has been re- 
moved in the legs to reduce the 
possibility of trunks crawling up 
the legs and binding in the 
crotch. 


Words and pictures can tell the story of styles 
and fabrics and colors but only performance can 
tell the story of durability and it is on the 
court, under the stress of play, that this built-in 
quality of Wilson basketball clothing proves 
itself season after season. 


These qualities have built a substantial reputa- 
tion for Wilson — you can further your own 
by no surer procedure than by using Wilson 
prestige as a back log for your own success. 


WILSON. WESTERN 
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WE LIKE THE FORWARD PASS 


When Mr. Fielding H. Yost retired from 
active football coaching five years ago, Mr. 
Kipke, Michigan's greatest punter, was ap- 
pointed head coach. Since that time his teams 
have won twenty-nine out of thirty Western 
Conference games. 


team in the United States has 

made greater use of the forward 
pass than the University of Michigan. 
Michigan doesn’t use passing merely 
as a threat; Michigan uses passing as 
it uses running, as an integral part of 
the campaign to win the game. 

In the last eleven years Michigan 
has tied or won the Western Confer- 
ence championship outright seven 
times and we’ve literally thrown our- 
selves into most of these titles. I be- 
lieve the records will show that oppos- 
ing teams usually throw more passes 
than we do. It doesn’t rain footballs 
when Michigan takes the offense, but 
we frankly specialize in gaining 
through the air. 

We have our own ideas on the tech- 
nique of passing and while other 
methods may be as good—or even 
much better—I will outline some of 
the things we stress and emphasize in 
the development of our aerial attack. 
To begin with, a huge hand with long 
fingers is a great asset. A hand con- 
structed along the general lines of that 
belonging to Brick Muller of Califor- 
nia is a decided advantage, but few 
men and practically no boys are 
blessed with nature’s chosen gifts in 
this respect, so what can be done 
about it? 

Plenty. 


[riers “in it no major football 


Shut out the daylight 


OST high school boys, and in 
M fact most college boys, will 
immediately begin to show 


an improvement in their passing if 
they definitely abandon the idea of 
gripping the ball in their finger tips 


PROTECTION—"We see little value in having a passer run 15 yards laterally" 


and begin using the whole hand. I like 
to tell my boys to suck the ball into 
the entire hand and then hold the hand 
and ball up to the light. If no daylight 
can be seen at any point, they’re on 
the road to success. If cracks of light 
are showing, they need to study this 
matter of gripping the ball further. 


When Harry Newman* first began 
throwing footballs around the practice 
fields at Michigan I was surprised at 
his grip. Newman has large hands and, 
big fingers and I expected to find him 
using a typical schoolboy grip, but I 
was pleasantly surprised to find him 
using our own approved method. 


“Who taught you to hold a foot- 
ball?” I asked him early in our ac- 
quaintance. 

Newman grinned. “Don’t you like it, 
coach !” 

“It’s practically perfect,” I admit- 
ted, “and I’m curious.” 

He gravely nodded agreement. “I 
ought to know how to hold the pesky 
thing. Benny Friedman taught me.” 

There’s the answer. Benny Fried- 
man was probably the best passer we 
ever had at Michigan 
until Newman came 
along to challenge his 
right to top honors. 

We are against the 
finger tip grip for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, 
on a wet day the weird 
and wild passes that as- 
tound the coach invari- 
ably come from the boy 
who tries to tighten his 
finger tips around the 
ball and then snap his 
wrist to impart the spi- 
ral. Secondly, on a dry 
day perspiration can raise just as 
much havoc as can rain; and thirdly, 
granting that a boy has dry hands and 
a dry ball, you will find that a disap- 

“The greatest player of the 1932 season. 


“reali selection for all-American quarter- 
ack. 


HARRY NEWMAN 
“‘Benny Friedman taught me.’’ 


By HARRY G. KIPKE 


pointing percentage of finger-tip pass- 
ers let the ball slide off the tip at the 
wrong angle just when your team is 
in a position to score with an end loose 
and a sure touchdown in sight. 

Do not squeeze the ball. Rather let 
it rest lightly in the full hand and 
learn to throw it in this fashion. If 
you're lucky enough to have a player 
who is one of the Gridiron’s Own 
Noblemen and possesses a hand that 
let’s him palm hams, hold eight bil- 
liard balls aloft at one time and do 
these other feats we sometimes see 
pictured in the papers, you can let him 
go out for a finger-tip grip, but. other- 
wise the whole-hand method seems to 
produce more touchdowns and fewer 
bald heads among the coaches. 


Right from the ear 


E aim to have our boys 
WAY from behind the ear. 
I discourage the side-arm 


passer every time, and I don’t think 
you'll ever see a side-wheeler stand- 
ing on the Michigan 40-yard line and 
firing away to an end 
who has just crossed the 
10-yard line under a full 
head of steam. The side- 
arm pass is much less 
accurate and in addition 
it produces the wrong 
trajectory. When my 
boys find themselves up 
against one of these 
side-arm passers I ex- 
pect to see my defensive 
halfbacks out there 
winking at each other. 

This straight-from- 
the-ear pass has a high- 
er flight and arc and it settles beauti- 
fully. It is much harder to intercept 
or knock down. 

Also it is much more accurate, we 
believe. A crack shot does not hold his 
rifle out to the side. An archer dis- 


patches his arrow from in front of the 
eye. And by the same token we like to 
have our boys throw a football straight 
away from them. The only possible 
excuse that I can see for a side-arm 
pass lies in the fact that possibly more 
power can be generated in this fash- 
ion. But power isn’t the primary 
requisite of the forward pass. The pri- 
mary requisite is accuracy. The main 
idea is to hit that flying receiver and 
no good can come from knocking him 
down with a high-powered projectile. 


No “cutting across” 


Also, if the ball is laid in the whole 
hand as I have suggested, it will not 
be necessary to cut sharply across to 
produce a spiral. Cutting across is one 
of the chief foes of accuracy. The 
hand must follow straight ahead. 
Those of you who play golf know 
what happens when the club head cuts 
across the ball. You find yourself play- 
ing the next shot from the rough. It is 
possible that a sharper spiral can be 
produced by a tight finger tip grip in 
which the wrist whips sharply across 
the line of flight. I won’t deny this, for 
I think it is true, but here at Michigan 
we've evaluated our passes on the basis 
of touchdowns scored and not on their 
handsome appearance in the air. 

[Concluded on page 35] 


THE ABOVE DIAGRAMS: The first five plays were diagrammed by Mr. 
Kipke to show Michigan forward-pass plays against various types of defense. 
Michigan prefers the optional pass to the spot pass, but, of course, has 
the latter type in its repertoire. Diagram No. 6 shows the famous Friedman- 
to-Gregory pass in the 1925 Michigan-Wisconsin game. On the first play 
of the game Oosterbaan, whose regular position was left end, lined up 
at right end, about two yards outside Flora, the regular right end. Gregory, 
right half, lined up a yard behind Oosterbaan and Flora. The ball was 
snapped quickly, Oosterbaan went down the field to decoy the defensive 
left half away. Flora followed down the field. The left tackle ran seven 


yerds straight and then cut inside to keep the defensive right half in close. 


Gregory touiowed Oosterbaan and Flora down the field, then suddenly 
increased his speed and turned to the left into the opening, where he 
received Friedman's spot pass and ran for a touchdown. 
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SOME FINE POINTS IN BASKETBALL RULES 


By H. V. PORTER 


Mr. Porter is a member of the National 
Basketball Committee, representing the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations. He has done conspicuously 
successful work for the Committee on Research 
and Visual Investigation of the National 
Basketball Committee, and the moving-pictures 
he has taken of basketball play situations are 
known among basketball experts throughout 
the country. Mr. Porter holds numerous edi- 
torial posts, and with Mr. H. L. Ray edits 
Basketball Play Situations, published by the 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 


UR office, the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association, 
deals directly with 1500 bas- 


ketball coaches and officials and indi- 
rectly with several thousand others. 
In contacts which I have made in con- 
nection with our work with these men 
there are several things that stand out. 
As a group the men are without ques- 
tion above the average in their desire 
to spensor fair play. They are of all 
types and descriptions but nearly all 
of them have one thing in common— 
the habit of turning almost any dis- 
cussion or meeting into a controversy 
over some happening on the basketball 
floor or some section of the basketball 
rule book. This habit, as far as basket- 
ball is concerned, is not confined alone 
to coaches and principals. This is one 
game where the fans as well feel that 
they know the fine points in basketball 
rules. They may admit that they do 
not know much about the technical 


BENNY FRIEDMAN: The great Michigan 
passer, who has been playing professional 
ball in recent years, is a strong advocate 
ef the follow-through of arm and body. 
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Courtesy Sportoscope 


points in football, but the game of 
basketball is supposed to be governed 
by rules which are not too complicated 
to be mastered by any fan who follows 
a team during a season. As a result 
one official in a group of sportsmen is 
like a catalytic agent that changes the 
action of all those in the group. The 
subject almost invariably turns to 
some complicated situation that has 
happened or may happen on the bas- 
ketball floor. 


The absent-minded referee 


Recently two referees stopped at 
the state office in Chicago on their way 
to the World’s Fair. Their wives ac- 
companied them. They had not been 
in the offices any great length of time 
before there was a heated discussion 
on whether the length of the step 
taken by a player had anything to do 
with the legality of the movement. 
After some little time I suggested that 
possibly the conversation wasn’t run- 
ning along lines that were of any in- 
terest to the ladies. One of them com- 
mented on this as follows: ‘Don’t 
apologize for having the conversation 
turned to a question of basketball 
rules. It invariably does when two of 
these officials get together.” 

Near St. Louis there is an official 
who was called upon to referee a bas- 
ketball game fifty miles from his home. 
He refereed the game and following 
the final gun started to discuss a cou- 
ple of situations that had arisen in the 
game with another official who came 
from his home town. In the course of 
the discussion he asked the man to ride 
home with him and they left the gym 
and started to drive back while still in 
the middle of the controversy. After 
having driven about half way the offi- 
cial suddenly stopped the car and re- 
marked: “Hell, Ed, I took my wife to 
the game tonight. We’ll have to go 
back for her.” The story goes further. 
When they returned to the gym the 
lights were still on and the wife was 
arguing with five other persons over a 
decision that had been made during 
the game. 


Each year our office publishes sev- 
eral thousand sets of basketball exam- 
ination questions and officials who seek 
promotion in the state association are 
required to take these examinations. 
The papers are graded in the state 
office. Data gathered from the papers 
bring out some very interesting facts. 
The examination covers almost every 
conceivable situation that may arise in 
a basketball game. Probably most fans 
would have difficulty in making a high 
grade on the examination. Yet almost 
invariably if a [Continued on page 30] 


TEST YOURSELF 


[Answers appear on page 34] 


1.Do the rules specify that a player is 
out-of-bounds if he touches any object 
out-of-bounds? 


2.Do the rules specify that the ball is 
always out-of-bounds if it touches an 
object out-of-bounds? 


3. Assuming that there are no ground 
rules and a player tries for a field 
goal, the ball hits the ceiling and then 
goes through the basket. Does the 
field goal count? 


4. The ball rolls along the top of the back- 
board and falls into the court behind 
it without touching the backboard 
supports. Is the ball in play or out-of- 
bounds? 


5.Complete the following definition: A 
dribble is made by a player givin 
impetus to the ball by: |. (throwing 
2. ( ) 3. ( a 
5. ( ) 6 [ ) and touching 
it again before it touches [ i. 

6. Player A near the sideline passes the 
ball parallel with the sideline. A play- 
er of B, standing with one foot on the 
sideline, touches the pass and it goes 
out-of-bounds. Whose ball? 


7. Player A passes the ball parallel to an 
end line. Player of B is standing with 
one foot on the end line. From this 
position he leaps high in the air, 
touches the pass while it is still over 
the court and the ball goes out-of- 
bounds. Whose ball? 


8.A player in motion catches the ball with 
his foot in contact with the floor. He 
jumps to a stride stand. He atl 
(may not) pivot on (rear) (either 
(neither) foot. 

9. Referee is watching footwork near a 
basket when he hears gun to end 
playing time. A field goal is made 
and he did not see when ball left 
thrower's hands. Officially the decision 
is made by (referee) ae In 
case of doubt goal (should) (should 
not) count. 


10.Al has ball out-of-bounds under B's 
basket. He passes to A2 who has foot 
on center line (front) (back) who passes 
to A3 who is also on center line (1) 
(front) (back) who dribbles into back 
court (2) for 8 seconds and places 
ball on floor where it is immediately 
tapped by B. A3 then recovers ball 
(3) and dribbles in back court for 6 
seconds (4) and passes to A4 io front 
court who fumbles and ball is batted 
by B toward center line. Al leaps 
from his back court over center line 
and while in air tips (5) ball back to- 
ward A's basket before it has crossed 
plane of center line (back) (front). 
A3 recovers and dribbles in front 
court where he bounces ball against 
leg of B and retrieves it. He then 
passes backward through plane of cen- 
terline (6) (front) (back) and while ball 
is still in air A2 leaps from his front 
court and while in air touches ball (7) 
which is deflected so that it strikes 
leg of B standing in back court (8) 
(front) (back) pth which A5 recov- 
ers in his back court (9) and dribbles 
down for a goal (legal) (illegal). If 
illegal, at which point did it become 
legal? (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
(8) (9). If illegal where put in play? 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


THE DEFENSE MUST HAVE VISION 


The Coach at North Carolina Compares Upright 
Defensive Line Play with Low Shoulder-charging 


By CHARLES C. COLLINS 


Mr. Collins’ was the left end on the Notre 
Dame "Four Horsemen" team. He coached at 
Chattanooga before going to North Carolina 
in 1926. Mr. Collins is president of the South- 
ern Conference Football Coaches Association. 


HERE are two general types of 
defensive line play — shoulder- 


charging and upright play. To 
say, dogmatically, that one is better 
than the other, regardless of the make- 
up of a team, the tactical situation and 
other factors, is to portray intolerence, 
which even creeps into football. 

Types of defensive line play offer 
almost as wide a choice as do the of- 
fensive types of football. For any 
coach to claim that all teams would be 
better off for using the unbalanced line 
rather than the balanced line, or the 
double wingback rather than the sin- 
gle wingback, is to reveal the same 
sort of thinking that is noted in coun- 
try yokels (or city ignoramuses) when 
they discuss politics and religion. 

It is a well-worn statement, but a 
truism, that a coach has to consider 
the material with which he has to 
work, before deciding which offensive 
type of football is best suited to his 
material, and which type of defensive 
football can produce the best results. 
A coach may very well have his en- 
thusiasm for a certain style or system, 
and he is justified in experimenting 
with it with what he has to work with, 
but if he blindly sticks to it in face of 
the apparent unsuitability of the play 
to the players, he is courting disaster. 


The imitative instinct 


HE great fault with many coaches 
of the modern era is that they look 


at the success that Pop Warner, 
Knute Rockne or Fielding Yost, have 
had during their many years of coach- 
ing, and decide that one of these three 
starting formations will most certain- 
ly have to be used if a victorious team 
is to be produced. 

In these days of publicized football, 
scouting, radio, and experting on every 
hand, all football players meet with 
various types of formations and plays 
which they can learn thoroughly. To 
be a product of a Warner school, or of 
Michigan or Notre Dame, does not 
mean that one should feel it necessary 
to use the system of his undergrad- 
uate days after he has gone into the 
profession of coaching. The more val- 
uable attitude is that which comes 
from a knowledge of what all systems 
consist of and are capable of doing, 


and what is required to successfully 
operate them. They are clever, as well 
as imaginative, high school coaches 
who use a “child of their own brain” 
in deciding on systems and formations 
for their teams. This is not to say that 
those coaches who imitate the style 
of a noted coach are not acting wisely. 
I doubt that any coach anywhere has 
the exact duplicate,,down to the last 
inch of spacing, of another team. But 
even the successful imitative coach will 
do well to keep his mind open and re- 
ceptive to new ideas in the game, no 
matter how removed they may seem at 
first to the thing he is building. 


Because Notre Dame uses upright 
defensive line play and has been suc- 
cessful with it is no guarantee that the 
same type of line play will work all 
the way down to the goal line for your 
team or mine. Because other teams 
have been successful by using a 
shoulder-charging defensive line all 
the way to their goal line is likewise 
no guarantee that it will be successful 
with your team or mine. Each type of 
defensive line play has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. Before I would 
commit a team to using one of these 
types, I would have to be firmly con- 
vinced that it was capable of using the 
type chosen. Practically speaking, I 
think that a combination of both these 
defenses for the ordinary squad is far 
superior to limiting yourself to one 
chosen type. 

Your offensive play differs accord- 
ing to the position your team occupies 
on the football field. It is entirely logi- 
cal that your defensive play can also 
differ according to the position in 
which the team finds itself. I think 
there is more opportunity to use up- 
right defensive play on the field than 
there is to use shoulder-charging. My 
personal opinion, which, of course, is 
not conclusive, is that it is far better 
to use upright defensive line play out- 
side the scoring zone, which I would 
call the 20-yard line, and to use 
straight shoulder-charging inside the 
20-yard line or so-called scoring zone. 
My reason for saying this is that the 
line has a great responsibility on both 
sides of midfield, but as they come 
closer to their own goal line their ter- 
ritorial responsibility is lessened be- 
cause of the accordion effect which 
brings the defensive backs closer up to 
the line of scrimmage. The defensive 
line can play with more reckless aban- 
don when the men know that their 


backs are close to the line of scrim- 
mage to take care of a lone ball carrier 
or a ball carrier with but one inter- 
ferer. 

To my mind your choice between 
these two types of defensive line play 
depends entirely upon whether you 
want a line charging recklessly at all 
parts of the field or whether you pre- 
fer to have your line play cautiously 
in the mid-zone and then charge with 
abandon when the opponents are 
threatening to score. I do not advocate 
in any way the use of upright defen- 
sive play within the 20-yard line of 
the defensive team. 


Prefers the upright style 


| OST coaches agree that the 
N\ upright style of line play is 
Mi the better style against a 
punt or semi-punt formation, but dis- 
agree as to which is the better style 
against the close formation. My per- 
sonal opinion is briefly this. The up- 
right style affords better vision and 
(2) better direction. 

The only exception I make to the 
use of the upright style of play at all 
times outside the 20-yard line is in the 
case of the guards. I think that the 
men who play these positions should 
use a stance with one or both hands on 
the ground and should charge low and 
fast, using their hands in a forward 


motion on every charge. The reasons - 


for this are given in a separate discus- 


sion of this position in a following © 


paragraph. What is a good defensive 
line charge for one position is not nec- 
essarily good for all the others. 

The primary duty of the defensive 
end is to prevent the ball carrier from 
getting beyond the line of scrimmage. 
Nowadays most coaches teach their 
ends to hold up the ball carrier until 
the halfbacks can come up on the out- 
side and the fullback and defensive 
center on the inside and not to make 
the tackle unless it is a certain one. 
This is the orthodox style of end play 
and will vary only when special de- 
fenses are used against certain types 
of offenses. If the end has this pur- 
pose in mind, it stands to reason that 
he cannot commit himself by charging 
recklessly. He must keep his eye on 
the ball carrier if he is to follow his 
progress either in or outside him on 
the play. All interferers must come on 
the run; hence they can not get any 
lower than waist high. But an end who 
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has one or two hands down on the line 
of scrimmage must necessarily have his 
vision obscured by the interferer, and 
if the latter’s form is imperfect the 
end’s vision will be obscured all the 
more. 

For an end to be right in his direc- 
tion and penetration he must have 
vision and must have the necessary 
footwork plus the visible opportunity 
to apply the force necessary to hold 
up the interferers or to get rid of 
them. A man making a direct charge 
into a backfield commits himself and 
will either be successful on his thrust 
or an absolute failure. The easiest 
type of defensive end to play against 
is the man who commits himself before 
the play is formed. 


Mr. Collins looks for tackles 


S I mentioned earlier, while a 
A cautious style is the orthodox 
method of penetration for a de- 
fensive end, it will vary if a special 
defense is used. I know of one instance 
where a Southern team was very suc- 
cessful against a double wingback by 
having its defensive ends and tackles 
exchange positions. The tackles would 
crash in tight, playing tackle from the 
end position, while the end would float 
out to the strong side to cover any 
wide plays. A similar instance was the 
defense used by the late Knute Rockne 
against Northwestern’s double wing- 
backs. Instead of exchanging his ends 
and tackles, he had his defensive ends 
to crash and had his graceful and ver- 
satile tackles cross out to cover any 
wide plays. There is a good reason, 
however, for my never having used this 
special defense. I am still looking for 
tackles who can do this gracefully and 
effectively. 


The same principles, that is, the 
need of vision and direction, apply to 
the defensive tackles as to the ends. 
The tackle down in offensive charging 
position must necessarily commit him- 
self when the ball is snapped, and 
what he may gain in force and direc- 
tion in penetration he loses in his lack 
of ability to go to the play after it de- 
velops. While a tackle does not neces- 
sarily need the same vision of the ball 
carrier as an end, still in modern de- 
fensive play he cannot afford to com- 
mit himself before the play has actu- 
ally developed, due to the danger of 
becoming a victim of the modern 
“sucker play.” Every good offensive 
team has such plays to shoot at reck- 
less-charging tackles, guards, and 
centers, and it is cheerful news to a 
quarterback when a lineman reports 
that his opponent is committing him- 
self before the play has actually de- 
veloped. The tendency to have the de- 
fensive tackles charge low with a 


[Concluded on page 33] 


Photos from Chapel Hill, N. C. 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 


SHOULDER-CHARGING DEFENSIVE LEFT GUARD AND LEFT TACKLE. 
THE LEFT TACKLE'S FORM IS BAD, WITH HIS HEAD DOWN AND 
HIS TAIL UP. NOTE HOW VISION IS OBSCURED. 


DEFENSIVE LINE USING UPRIGHT DEFENSE. NOTE THE SPREAD OF 
TERRITORY COVERED, THE EXCELLENT BODY BALANCE, THE 
HEADS UP. : 


THE TWO LOWER PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE UPRIGHT DEFEN- 
SIVE LINE FROM DIFFERENT ANGLES. 
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THREE YEARS OF ATHLETIC 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


SHE Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Pann tic Association in September, 

1930, inaugurated a plan under 
which benefits were granted to boys 
injured in high school athletics. The 
Athletic Accident Benefit Plan, as it 
is known, was financed by the State 
Association out of an accumulated sur- 
plus. No accurate information on ath- 
letic injuries was available, a fact 
which made the venture a pioneer one 
in every respect. 


The experience to date, covering a 
period of three years, proves that the 
effort was worth while. At the time 
the plan was inaugurated insurance 
companies were not interested in this 
protection. Since the inauguration of 
the plan a number of companies have 
developed a policy based on the Wis- 
consin experience and carrying about 
the same schedule of benefits. A num- 
ber of state athletic associations are 
studying the question and a few have 
made arrangements with insurance 
companies to cover high school athletic 
teams. Wisconsin, to date, is the only 
state which is both financing and ad- 
ministering the plan through the state 
athletic association. 


The Wisconsin State Insurance 
Commission, after carefully studying 
the plan for a period of three years, 
has approved a registration fee of 
twenty-five cents per boy. This fee, 
added to the additional revenue from 
school dues which total about $5,000 
yearly, should amply finance the plan 
under the present set-up. 


The cost per boy for the year in 
Wisconsin has averaged slightly less 
than forty cents. The average cost per 
boy in states in which protection is 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


By P. F. NEVERMAN 


Either bone of either arm broken 


TABLE No. 2 
Distribution of Injuries by Sport 
1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
Other Other Other 
Schedule of Benefits FB’ BB S§pts. FB BB §pts FB BB §Spts. Total 
Entire sight of one eye if irre- 
vocably lost 0 0 O 0 0 oO 0 0 60 0 
Both arms broken above the 
elbows 0 0 O 0 0 oO 0 0 0 0 
Both legs broken above the 
knee 0 0 O 0 0 O 0 0 Oo 0 
Both bones of either leg bro- 
ken between ankle and knee 11 1 0 8 0 oO 4 1 8 28 
Both bones of either arm bro- 
ken between wrist andelbow 5 3 0 6 5 60 a 2 1 29 
Either leg broken above the 
knee 1 2 0 0 1 oO 5 0 oO 9 
Either arm broken above the 
elbow 6 £§ 0 19 8 0 8 0 Oo 42 
Either bone of either leg bro- 
ken between ankle and knee 18 2 0 18 5 1 22 9 5 80 
Either bone of either arm bro- 
ken between wrist andelbow 14 5 0 26 8 0 43 9 3 108 
Broken collar bone .............00+ 51 8 0 48 7 O 56 : a 177 
Broken jaw dass ees sage. sag sae 3 0 0 3 
MN IE isso open ciancnassasisanes 42 30 1 70 26 9 178 
Broken tooth 96 92 0 143 113 10 4.54 
Broken bone in hand.................. 27 283 1 35 26 15 127 
Broken bone in foot.................. 7 oe i 10 8 2 37 
Non-scheduled injuries ............ 21 WW 2 58 45 1 141 
Total 106 17 O 318 202 6 464 246 54 1413 
TABLE No. 3 
Cost Distribution of the Plan 
1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
Schedule of Benefits No Cos No Cost No. Cost 
Entire sight of one eye if irre- 
WOT BORE ccecscccscsesccsensntnccassncese sccees. © scsececensaces §—saenn «= mevenwecennnn © aeane © oatanaenea 
Both arms broken above the 
EELS IE SESE a a ea PP Oe rer ee 
Both legs broken above the 
RN re i  aicaccisenk g  Wadéde wasssiaaaes «= ademas: «Sian 
Both bones of either leg broken 
between ankle and kmee............ 7 §$ 700.00 9 § 900.00 5 §$ 567.00 
Both bones of either arm broken 
between wrist and elbow.......... 5 500.00 ll 825.00 11 619.25 
Either leg broken above the knee 1 75.00 1 75.00 5 298.00 
Either arm broken above the 
elbow 5 375.00 17 850.00 7 319.00 


offered through an insurance company between wrist and elbow.......... 17 850.00 30 1,022.50 50 1,401.50 
ranges from two dollars to three dol- Either bone of either leg broken 
lars and fifty cents. The Wisconsin between ankle and knee............ 19 950.00 17 680.00 * —< 
; nts ‘ NN RE der icccstiattdscMiledisstessencees. kacdig, «7 cibcmncateecs. | Gieeas) _ <<cousshpapiess } 
oon inemaies printing, clesieal help, | Oo Sacha... 47 1,880.00 35 1,005.00 50 1,144.15 
medical and dental advisor, postage, | Broken OSC cicseeemcccccccccccee, sree snearsnnseunes 56 560.00 85 175.50 
etc. Other costs such as rent, adminis- | Dental injuries ...ccccocsssssssssssssesees ssssee —ssssneeeeeee 143 1,728.00 197 _—1,865.50 
tration and adjustment are not in- EIN, cinccciiseninine ancien’ | sentunmninaes 36 270.00 48 838.00 
cluded, as the actual work is being Broken bone in foot ecseneeseesesecccess  sétese «= («ROSES ERESCS 9 82.50 13 99.00 
Total 101 $5,330.00 363 $7,988.00 497 $8,405.90 
Number of Boys Covered Total Injuries Paid 
— mm 1931-32 , 1932-83 Year No. Amount 
P ~ 1930-31 101 $ 5,830.00 
PIED chtsinnccocanste 14,989 12,954 1931-32 363 7,988.00 
Basketball ............ 18,434 16,598 1932-33 ‘ 497 8,405.90 
EINE -siinnniensiteidinttes 12,663 14,054 — —_- 
[| ae 12,366 11,445 961 $21,723.90 
RI casi hctidapetdnia 6,155 7,344 
ee 6,895 7,914 
Swimming ............ 7,576 8,818 done without additional cost to the cost would be about sixty cents per 
ici 6,886 8,086 oa 
H Association. A study shows that if all boy per year for all sports. 
i) 5,757 6,941 ge - 
. costs incident to the plan were charged The plan has twice been approved 
| ES 95,568 101,779 by a four to one vote of member 


to the protection of the boys the actual 
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schools and is now a permanent fea- 
ture of W.I.A.A. service, subject only 
to a plan for adequate finances. It is 
felt that the twenty-five cent registra- 
tion fee will solve the financial prob- 
lem and assure the permanency of the 
plan. 

The W.I.A.A. plan has not yet been 
developed to the point where complete 
protection is available. While the 
schedule of benefits has been extended 
yearly, it does not, as yet, provide full 
coverage. The Wisconsin State 
Medical Society has codperated with 
the W.I.A.A. in the development of 
the plan. The Society furnished each 
physician and institution in the state 
with a card giving information on the 
plan, including the schedule of bene- 
fits. This wholehearted codperation has 
been invaluable in the development of 
the plan. The same type of codpera- 
tion is now being given by the dental 
association of the state. 

That the plan has really been of 
service to the boys of Wisconsin is 
evidenced by Table No. 1 showing 
boys covered in the different sports 
during 1931-32 and 1932-33. The 
number covered during 1930-31 was 
about 50 percent of 1931-32. 

Table No. 2 shows distribution of 
injuries by sports during each of three 
years during which plan has been in 
operation. Table No. 3 shows the cost 
distribution of the plan divided into 
the same periods. 


The Plan in Brief for 1933-34 


The Wisconsin Athletic Accident Benefit 
Plan will be continued during the coming 
year under the following rules and regu- 
lations: 

I. Dues: 

The dues for 1933-34 will be as follows: 
Class A (Enrollment more than 750)_...$45.00 
Class B (Enrollment between 140 & 750)... 25.00 
Class C (Enrollment less than 140)........_ 7.50 

With the approval of the State Insur- 
ance Commission a Registration Fee will 
be charged for 1933-34. The fee will be 
twenty-five cents per boy. This fee, while 
small, is nevertheless essential to the con- 
tinuance of the plan for the coming year. 
This fee should be paid by the boy. A boy 
will be covered for the year when his Ex- 
amination and Permit Card and Registra- 
tion Fee have been received by the 
W.I1.A.A. 


II. The 1933-34 Schedule of Benefits. 
Entire sight of one eye if irrevocably lost ery 00 
Both arms broken ahove the elbows 150.00 


Both legs broken ahove the knees.____. 150.00 
Both bones of either leg broken between 

ankle and knee 80.00 
Both bones of either arm broken between 

wrist and elbow 60.00 
Either leg broken above the knee and 

in cast 60.00 


Either arm broken above the elbow. 45.00 


Either bone of either leg broken between 
ankle and knee 35.00 
Either bone of either arm broken be- 


tween wrist and elbow. 30. 
Broken collar bone 25.00 
Broken jaw 25.00 
Broken nose 10.00 


Dental injuries— 
One chipned tooth 
Broken facing 
Replacing knocked out facing—.............. 
One broken tooth 
Loss of one tooth 


Sdeun 
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Wisconsin Shifts Financial Responsibility for 
Injured Players from the Home to the School 


Maximum fee eo one dental injury... 20.00 
Ordinary small fillings 2.0 
Broken bone in hand 7.50 
Broken bone in foot. 7.50 


The following qualifying regulations 
have been adopted by the Board of Con- 
trol: 

1. Benefits on green stick fractures will 
be limited to half the amount listed 
on the schedule. 

2.A radiograph may be required on all 
injuries scheduled at $30.00 or more. 
If a radiograph is required on other 
scheduled injuries, an allowance of 
$2.00 for each picture will be made in 
addition to the scheduled benefit. 

3. If dental radiographs are requested, an 
allowance of $2.00 will be made in 
addition to the scheduled benefit. 

4. The amount actually allowed will not 
exceed the itemized bill filed by the 
physician or dentist which must ac- 
company every request for benefit. 
The listed amount is the maximum in 
each case. 

5. In dental injuries where the dental ad- 
visor of the W.I.A.A. states that a less 
expensive type of filling would have 
been practical and would have given 
good service, adjustment will be made 
accordingly. 

6. Dental work must be completed before 
an adjustment will be made. 


III. Requirements for Participation: 

1. Member of the W.I.A.A. in good stand- 
ing. 

2. Dues for current year must be paid in 
accordance with regulations. 

3.A boy will be covered for the year 
when his Examination and Permit 
Card and Registration Fee have been 
received by the W.I.A.A. In order to 
better enable principals to protect 
their boys at the beginning of a sea- 
son, all boys whose names are reported 
over the signature of the principal on 
a special blank, known as the Prelimi- 
nary Participation Blank, will be cov- 
ered for a period not to exceed twenty 
days. This will enable the principal to 
submit the names of all boys who 
register for athletics. Examination and 
Permit Cards will be mailed as soon 
as the Preliminary list is received in 
order to enable principals to file regu- 
lar cards within the twenty days cov- 
ered by the preliminary blank. 

4. In addition to the regular Examination 
and Permit Cards, each principal must 
send two lists containing the names on 
the individual cards. After checking 
these lists with the cards, the Secretary 
will sign one list and return it to the 
principal so that the latter may know 
exactly what cards have been received 
by the Secretary and may keep this 
information for future reference. The 
time of receipt of cards will also be 
indicated on the duplicate returned. 
The W.I.A.A. will provide a special 
blank, known as the W.I.A.A. Exam- 
ination and Permit Summary and 
Registration Sheet, for this purpose. 

5. The approved Examination and Permit 


Card of the W.I.A.A. must be used. 

6. Boys will be protected only when in- 
jury occurs in sports approved by the 
W.LA.A. and found printed and 
checked on Examination and Permit 
Card. Protection will be effective for 
competition, inter-class, intramural 
and interscholastic, as well as for 
actual directed practice in approved 
sports. 

7. Boys will be covered only in those 
sports checked on the Examination 
and Permit Cards which have been 
approved by both physician and 
parent. 

8.The Board of Control reserves the 
right to ask for additional evidence 
beyond that originally submitted 
should the medical or dental advisors 
or the Board of Control deem such ad- 
ditional evidence desirable or neces- 
sary to establish the validity of a 
request. 

9. All checks will be made payable jointly 
to the principal as the agent of the 
boy and the physician or dentist ren- 
dering the service. This is done so as 
to enable the principal to establish the 
fact that the account for which the 
check was issued is paid. 

10. The W.I.A.A. will not pay a benefit 
unless the Preliminary Report of acci- 
dent is received in the office of the 
Secretary within the ten days imme- 
diately following the day-of an injury. 
Preliminary Report Cards supplied by 
the W.I.A.A. should be used. Failure 
to have report of injury in the office 
of the Secretary within ten days of 
accident eliminates the benefit. 

11. The injury for which benefit is request- 
ed must occur in a regular practice or 
a regularly scheduled contest. 

12. Requests not completed within sixty 
days from date of receipt of proof 
blanks by the principal will be con- 
sidered withdrawn and will not be 
allowed. 

13. Examination and Permit Cards must 
contain the original signature of both 
parent and physician. 

14. Examination and Permit Cards must 
be filed yearly. 

15. Benefits will be paid only if injury is 
sustained in practice or game played 
under playing rules approved by the 
W.I1.A.A. If games are played in 
states where rules other than those 
approved by the W.I.A.A. are in use, 
boys will be eligible for benefit pro- 
vided rules used have been adopted 
by the State Association within whose 
jurisdiction contest takes place. 

16. A case once settled by payment of a 
request will not be re-opened if check 
sent has been presented for payment. 


The Wisconsin plan has led to numerous 
studies relating to injuries, their causes 
and possible prevention. Football especial- 
ly has been given most careful considera- 
tion. A striking feature of the football 
study has come from the fact that more 


[Concluded on page 29] 
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SOCCER TEAM PLAY 


Mr. Johnson is coach of athletics at the 
Corinth, N. Y., High School. 


more into an_ interscholastic 

branch of competition. With that 
trend comes a natural demand for bet- 
ter coached school soccer teams. The 
problem before many _ scholastic 
coaches is to put on the field soccer 
teams that can display a brand of soc- 
cer superior to that usually displayed 
in the intramural games, if soccer is to 
come into its own as a regular inter- 
school sport, and if the individual 
school is to hold its own among its 
rivals. 

Stress the fundamentals! Develop 
the individual skills of all your play- 
ers, and develop the specialized skills 
needed by the players in the different 
positions — corner-kicking, throwing- 
in, goal-shooting, distance kicking, 
heading, etc. But this presents no par- 
ticular problem to the average coach. 
Practise drills on the fundamentals 
are easily devised and supervised 
(dribbling relays, group heading, trap- 
ping, etc.). Some of these drills can 
be made competitive in nature and 
thus become more interesting to the 


players. 


Gm, is developing more and 


Making all of your players better 
soccer players will not, however, solve 
the problem entirely. The coach then 
must mold his players into a team, de- 
velop them to play together as a team. 
Otherwise a group of players, no bet- 
ter individually than your own group, 
will come along some day, and by rea- 
son of team play give your team a 
sound drubbing. 

Organized, systematized team play 
is as fully applicable to soccer as it is 
to football or basketball. The team 
should be developed to play as a unit, 
every player doing the right thing at 
the right time, and every player’s work 
coordinating with the work of the 
other players. That is the point to 
stress in bringing about team play on 
your soccer team. No matter what situ- 
ation arises, every player should know 
just what he is supposed to do, and 
what his teammates are doing. 

This means, above all else, “Play 
your position!” If you have a forward 
line that will do the forward line 
work; halfbacks that will take care of 
their jobs; fullbacks that will play as 
fullbacks, and all of the players stick- 
ing to their own jobs and not rushing 
over to “help some one else out,” then 
you will have a soccer team that is 
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playing team soccer. If I were to lec- 
ture to a soccer team, or give them a 
pre-game pep talk, and were limited 
to one sentence, it would be this, 
“Play your own position!” 

Here is a point to emphasize. When 
one player rushes over to help out 
another player, i. e., does not stick to 
his own position, the team as a whole 
is weakened rather than strengthened. 
A good illustration of this is when 
halfbacks, in an eagerness to get a 
score, follow their forwards too far 
into the opponents’ scoring zone. Sud- 
denly one of the defense men is en- 
abled to clear the ball, and he sends 
it to his forward line, some thirty 
yards out. Normally the halfbacks 
would be in position to break up such 
a play, but this over-eager set of half- 
backs is out of position and left flat- 
footed, while the opposing forward 
line has an easy advance down the 
field, with but three men to prevent 
them from scoring. 

A similar illustration is when the 
forward line drops back too far, to 
“help out” on defense. Small help they 
will be! Suppose they do, and then one 
of their defense men is able to clear 
the ball and send it out. No one is 
ahead to receive it except the oppos- 
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LINEUP FOR A GOAL KICK: Longest kicker should 
do the booting—either the fullback or the goalie. For- 
wards should be out where the kick Is expected to land, 
ready to fight for the control of it, and then to start an 
attack. Halfbacks should be midway out, ready to back 
up forwards in case kick is intercepted; also for low and 
relling kicks, which they should intercept and pass up 
te forwards. 


LINEUP AGAINST OPPONENTS’ GOAL KICK: Forwards 
placed to intercept low or rolling kicks. Halfbacks placed 
where kick is expected to land. The same general lineup 
is taken against a free kick by the opponents in any 
part of the field, except in own half of the field, in 
pm a the forward-line wedge will have to be more 


LINEUP FOR FREE KICK IN OPPONENTS’ TERRI- 
TORY: Free kicks in defensive half of field should be 
taken by one of the defense men. Free kicks In offensive 
half of field (as illustrated above) should be taken by 
nearest halfback, preferably the surest kicker. 
should be a looping kick, landing in the g 
boot out to a wing If one is open and in 
center the ball. Do not kick over the end 
for goal, except as a ‘‘last ditch’’ effort. 


Ine, nor try 
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THE CORNER KICK: Offense—Wings take all corner 
kicks on thelr own side. Three forwards in front of goal, 
ready to edge ball in by head, chest or legs. Far-side 
wing in midway, alert for an overkick. =e 


' ri 
mouth. Defense—Goalie i be corner of geal, alert to 
move forward fast. Both fullbacks In front of goal mouth. 
Center half dropped back in front of goal. Right half in 
far corner of goal area, alert for an overkick. Left half 
playing toward ball, alert for a low or rolling kick, or a 
pass out to the offensive half on that side. Forward line 
playing out, waiting for ball to be passed out to them. 


ing halfbacks, and they merely boot it 
back into the scoring zone, and the de- 
fense is still up against it. If the for- 
wards had played properly, they 
would have been able to receive such 
a pass-out, and initiate an offensive 
drive of their own. 

“Play your position,” then, is the 
all-important feature of soccer team 
play. But, what are the specific duties 
of a forward, or a halfback? How do 
they work together to produce an of- 
fensive drive? How do they codperate 
on defense? The answers to these 
questions, and many others, must be 
drilled into your players before the 
players can be developed into a real 
soccer team. 


The forward line 


entirely offensive, all of its ef- 
forts being bent toward advancing 
the ball to the goal line, and keeping 
it there until a score is made. The for- 
wards operate in the offensive three- 
quarters of the field, never dropping 
back any closer than 30 or 35 yards 
to their own goal line. 
In working down the field, the for- 


Te work of the forward line is 
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wards should maintain a formation 
across the field like a flattened W with 
the insides being several yards behind 
the center and wings. This formation 
should be maintained until the ball is 
in the scoring zone, when the insides 
come up even with the other forwards 
and press for the score. 

The wings should be used a great 
deal in advancing the ball. A side-line 
advance is most likely to crack open a 
defense. If one of the center defense 
men swings out to meet a sideline ad- 
vance, a well-centered kick will find 
the center defense temporarily short- 
handed and the chance for a score will 
be much greater. 

When one forward has the ball, the 
other forwards should be abreast of or 
ahead of him, depending on the situa- 
tion. For example, if a wing is drib- 
bling down the sideline, the insides 
should keep even with him, and the 
center and other wing several yards 
ahead of him, all in their own sections 
on the field, and all alert for a pass-in. 
(Make sure your forwards understand 
the off-side play, so they will always 
have the goalie and one other defensive 
player between them and the goal line 
whenever they are ahead of the ball.) 
If the center has the ball, the wings 
should be slightly ahead of him, ready 
for a pass-out, and the insides should 
be even with him, ready for a short, 
rolling pass just ahead of them. If an 
inside has the ball, the center and 
wings should be ahead, the other in- 
side just about even, and all alert for 
a pass. 

If the forwards lose the ball during 
an advance, they should scrap for it, 
and try to regain it, even if this means 
following the ball back beyond mid- 
field. This is not defensive play; it is 
maintaining the offensive drive. If, in 
a case like this, they see a halfback 
about to get the ball, they should im- 
mediately get set for a pass up and be 
ready to start a new offensive thrust. 


When the ball goes back into their 
scoring zone, the forwards should take 
a position, in their W formation, some 
30 or 40 yards out, and wait until the 
ball comes out to them. 


The halfbacks 


== HE halfbacks are the second line 
Te offense and the first line of de- 

fense. They follow the forward 
line right down the field, usually some 
12 or 15 yards behind, though this 
distance will naturally vary greatly 
throughout the game. 

The halfbacks should be taught to 
feed the ball up to the forwards as 
quickly as possible. A halfback who 
can control a ball while dribbling at 
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layed attack” tactic can be easily 
overdone, as it gives the defense time 
to get set. In general, the sooner the 
halfbacks get the ball up to the for- 
wards the more effective will be the 
offensive thrust. 

In feeding the ball up to the for- 
wards, the halfbacks have several pos- 
sibilities. A long looping kick down 
the sideline ahead of the wing is a 
good play. A rolling pass to the near- 
est inside, who should be midway be- 
tween the halves and forwards, is an- 
other good method of initiating a for- 
ward line offensive thrust. If pressed 
by an opponent, the halfback may 
make a sideward pass to another half- 
back, or even backward to a fullback. 
Still another possibility is a straight 
kick down the field, with the hope that 
the center forward will be able to get 
control of it. The latter choice is not 
to be recommended for common use, 
as the kick is right to the strength of 
the defense. 

In following up their forward line 
the halfbacks should not advance any 
closerthanabout [Continued on page 26] 
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THE DIET FOR 


This is the second article of Dr. Karpovich's 
series for Scholastic Coach. His first, “Sugar 
in Athletics," appeared in the September 
issue. 


1. Protein requirement 


DIET can be defined as intake 
A of food, regulated as to the 
quality and quantity of the food 


and the time of eating. 

There are many different diets. 
Some of them are the result of the 
geographical and climatic conditions 
and constitute so-called national diets. 
A diet for normal people varies accord- 
ing to the age, sex and occupation. 
Many kinds of diet have been devised 
with a curative purpose. In reading 
any standard book on dietetics, one is 
at first surprised that there is nothing 
about a special diet for athletes, 
whereas everybody knows that some 
colleges have special training tables 
for athletes. 

Comparing those training tables one 
finds such a variety of food-stuffs used 
that it is impossible to draw one com- 
posite picture, which would serve as 
a guide acceptable as the one diet for 
all athletes. 

There is as much difference between 
the diets used by the champion ath- 
letes as between the diets used by dif- 
ferent, ordinary, hard-working people. 

Records have been broken and 
championships have been won with the 
use of different diets. Of course it is 
possible to say that with an “im- 
proved” diet a record would have been 
better. One should bear in mind the 
great adaptability of the human or- 
ganism, but that it takes a certain 
time to develop an adaptation. A 
drastic change in diet a week or so 
before a competition may produce dis- 
astrous results. 

We can state that a diet for an ath- 
lete is the same diet as used by normal 
people engaged in strenuous muscular 
activity, except that the food-stuffs 
are chosen more carefully and the time 
of meals before a competition is strict- 
ly regulated. 

Bearing this in mind, we will now 
discuss a diet for the athlete. 

Every diet consists of the same es- 
sential ingredients: proteins, carbohy- 
drates, fats, vitamins, salts and water. 
For convenience sake we can divide 
our topic into several parts and in the 
present article discuss proteins only. 

The proteins represent a most inter- 
esting food-stuff. The name itself orig- 
inates from a Greek verb which means 
“T come first.” The proteins make up 
important parts of the cells and all 
phenomena of life are unthinkable 
without their presence. The best exhi- 


THE ATHLETE 


bition of life is found in motion and, 
since the muscles are responsible for 
the locomotion in animals, it led to a 
belief that meat (protein) is the best 
food to furnish the energy for physi- 
cal activities. 

An examination of a training table 
for professional wrestlers and boxers 
of two decades ago reveals an enor- 
mous quantity of meat used by those 
men. Even now a plentitude of meat 
is regarded as an essential part of a 
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Fish, too, should bejconsidered as meat. 
The composition of food materials of Fish, Fish 
Products and Oysters is shown. (Top, left) 
Smoked herring. (Right) Mackerel. (Panel) 
Oysters. (Lower, left) Cod. (Right) Salt 
cod. From We and Our Health by Payne 
and McCarthy. Courtesy of The American 
Viewpoint Society. 
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diet for an athlete engaged in such a 
type of activity, where there is an ele- 
ment of combat with bodily contact. 
The belief exists that eating meat fur- 
nishes some fighting courage. The same 
belief compels savages to eat a lion’s 
heart and some dull people to eat fish 
brains. 

In order to discuss this objectively, 
we have to start from the beginning. 

Proteins are made of extremely 
large molecules of a very complicated 
chemical nature. In the process of di- 
gestion these large molecules are 
broken up into small molecules of 
amino-acids, and the latter are ab- 
sorbed from the intestines and go 
directly into the blood. These amino- 
acids reach various cells of the organ- 
ism and there are reconstructed again 
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to proteins. Only this time the formed 
proteins are specific for the kind of 
tissue and the kind of animal. There 
are only nineteen amino-acids, but it 
is possible to make from them millions 
of combinations and therefore millions 
of different proteins are feasible. Some 
of the amino-acids are indispensable 
for the organism and they are called 
essential amino-acids, and the pro- 
teins containing all of them are called 
complete. Examples of such proteins 
are: milk, meat, eggs, soy bean, pea, 
peanut, most of nuts. 

Proteins lacking in some of the es- 
sential amino-acids are called incom- 
plete. They are found almost exclu- 
sively in vegetable food, with the ex- 
ception of gelatin which is an animal 
protein. The incomplete proteins are 
found in wheat, rye, barley and corn. 
Fortunately the same food-stuffs con- 
tain some of the complete proteins, 
which almost make up the deficit, but 
it is a good idea to introduce some ex- 
cess of complete proteins. This is a 
reason for the use of milk and eggs in 
a “vegetarian” diet. 


If we give plenty of food to a per- 
son but include only incomplete pro- 
teins, serious disturbances will result, 
leading to death from starvation. 

The digestibility of the food should 
also be taken into consideration. 
Whereas proteins of milk, meat and 
eggs are digested and absorbed almost 
completely, it is not the same in the 
case of fibrous food-stuffs, as nuts, 
beans, etc. 

What is the minimum of protein 
necessary for adults? 


The early experiments of Petten- 
kofer showed that a laborer weighing 
about 150 pounds needed during star- 
vation about 70 grams of proteins of 
his own body while resting and 66 
grams while working. R. H. Chitten- 
den kept soldiers and varsity athletes 
for several months on a diet contain- 
ing only from 44 to 63 grams, in some 
cases reducing it to one-half of this 
amount. 

The men were kept in vigorous 
training. The soldiers exhibited all the 
signs of fine health, and the athletes 
even won the championships in games. 
Incidentally, when at the end of five 
months of abstinence from meat they 
were allowed to eat anything, many of 
them showed a distaste for meat. 

A personal experience of Chittenden 
himself is of some interest. Suffering 
from a persistent rheumatism of the 
knee-joint, he decided to use a diet low 
in proteins, combining it with an in- 
creased physical activity (rowing a 
boat from six [Concluded on page 36] 
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made as clean and sanitary as a surgical dressing 


@ Ask yourself this question: Would I willingly 
wear an athletic supporter made under any but the 
cleanest and most sanitary conditions? Neither 
would any other thoughtful man or boy. 

@ The wearer of a supporter wants the security of 
knowing that his supporter is made under proper 
sanitary conditions. He can have that assurance if he 
wears a Bike, for Bike products are made in a factory 
where a strict code of cleanliness is always enforced. 


@ It is a daylight factory of the most modern con- 
struction—very large as factories go in this industry. 
We could, if necessary, make all Bike supporters in 
a factory half that size, but not to Bike standards. 
@ We want good working conditions for our em- 
ployees. We want room for efficient, straight-line 
production. Room for a large experimental depart- 
ment. Sufficient space so that everything can be kept 
spotlessly clean because an athletic supporter should 
be as clean and sanitary as a surgical dressing. 
@ We pay a premium for extra wrapping to get yarn 
into our factory in a condition of absolute cleanliness. 
A small detail, yes, but we're careful of every detail. 
@ These things mean cleanliness. They mean strictly 
uniform quality production. They are the results and ad- 
vantages of Bike’s manufacturing policy —to control 
every step in the production of the complete supporter 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING 
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under one roof,one supervision,and one responsibility. . 


}, 


® ABOVE— One important reason for uniformity in 
Bike Supporters is the finishing process. Every foot 
of Bike webbing passes over these steam filled 
drums to remove excess moisture and thus prevent 
shrinkage after the webbing has been made into 
supporters. This heat treatment also has a sterilizing 
action, an important safety precaution for the sup- 
porter user. 


@ AT LEFT— We pay a premium to have each cone 
of yarn individually wrapped and enclosed in a 
sealed wooden shipping case. One of our many 
safeguards against soiling and contamination. 


BIKE —FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS 
THE COACHES’ FAVORITE SUPPORTER 


41 WEST 25TH STREET, CHICAGO 
COMPANY ©® 104 £. 25TH STREET. NEW YORE 
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For your bulletin board 
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Owen Reed—Scholastic Coach ad 
THE U. S. NATIONAL TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP TRAVELS TO ENGLAND: Fred Perry, son of a member of parliament, wins the American title over a field that included the leading 
American, Australian and Japanese players. In the final, at Forest Hills, Long Island, Perry defeated Jack Crawford of Australia, 6-3, 11-13, 4-6, 6-0, 6-1. 


BELOW—THE WU. S. NATIONAL GOLF ww BELOW—VIRGINIA VAN WIE RETAINS 
CHAMPIONSHIP RETURNS FROM CANA- HER TITLE: The U. S. women’s golf cham- 
A: Dunlap of New York, former pion again defeats Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, 


five-times champion, in the final round, 
played at Highland Park, near Chicago. 


DA: 
intercollegiate champion (Princeton), wins 
the highest golf heners In the tournament 
at Cincinnati. Ress Sommerville of Canada, 
the defending champion, lest out in the 
quarter-final round. 
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ABOVE—THE EXIGENCIES OF THE SITUATION CAUSE THIS CALIFORNIA 
PASSER TO LEAVE HIS FEET. 


international 
ABOVE—REFEREE’S CODE OF SIGNALS: In the center the military 
salute, indicating unnecessary roughness. On the left, from top to bottom: 
Pushing hands forward from shoulders with hands vertical indicates inter- 
ference with forward pass, and also pass which touches ineligible player. 
Sifting of hands in horizontal plane indicates penalty refused, incomplete 
pass, play to be replayed, missed goal. Hands on hips indicates off-side and 


Acme : violation of kick-off formation. Horizontal arc of either hand indicates player International 
ABCVE—CLARENCE M. CHAREST, AT 49, illegally in motion. Grasping of one wrist indicates holding. On the right, ABOVE—THE BREAKER OF THREE NA- 
WINS HIS THIRD NATIONAL VETERANS’ from top to bottom: Both arms extended above head indicates a score. TIONAL HIGH SCHOOL RECORDS: Jesse 
TENNIS TITLE: The national champion Bringing palms of hands together after this signal Indicates safety. Folded Owens of Cleveland East Techniac! H. S.» 
among players over 45 has only one arm. arms Indicates flying block or tackle. Waving hand behind back Indicates who ran the 100 in 9.4, the 220 In 20.7 
in serving, he tosses the ball up with the illegal forward pass. Pushing movement of hands to front with arms hanging and broad-jumped 24 feet 95 Inches at the 
same motion of his arm that swings the vertical indicates crawling, pushing, or helping runner. national Interscholastics In Chicago. 


racquet back. 
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Tear off this coupon and send it in 
at once if your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with the Hood TRACKSHU 
or other Hood Athletic Shoes. 


AST 


and 


You need an economical running shoe for 
your track squad this season. But you do 
not want to sacrifice speed or efficiency. 
The Hood Trackshu meets this demand in 
every way. It is made on a narrow shank 
running shoe last for perfect fit, reénforced 
against stretching. It has the famous posi- 
tive gripping Smokrepe sole. It is extremely 
light in weight and extra serviceable. It has 
given complete satisfaction under all con- 


Hood Rubber Co., Ine. SC-10 
Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me detailed information on the 


Hood TRACKSHU and other Hood Shoes for............ 
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( ) Check here if your local dealer does not carry Hood Athletic Shoes and 
we will send you the name of the nearest place where they may be obtained. 


CONOMICAL 


The Hood 
TRACKSHE 


ditions for several seasons. Outfit your 
squad with Hood Trackshus now. 
There are other Hood Athletic Shoes for 


every kind of indoor and outdoor sport— 
popular with coaches and players from 
beginners to champions. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you these better Hood Shoes. He will help 
you to choose the correct shoes for any 
sport—or mail the coupon above. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


Coaching in the rain 


THE RAINY DAY COACH, By Heart- 
ly Anderson, Noble Kizer and H. E. Sayger. 
100 pp. loose-leaf. Sayger Sports Syndi- 
cate. $8. 


== HIS football season has had a 
| auspicious start, bookishly 

speaking. Last month appeared 
the volume by Stevens and Phelps of 
Yale, The Control of Football In- 


juries, over which I worked myself 
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Reduced page from The Rainy Day Coach 


into a considerable literary ecstasy in 
conveying to readers of this depart- 
ment my enthusiasm for what seems 
to me the most humane thing that has 
ever come off a printing press on be- 
half of football. 

Now there has just been delivered 
to my desk what I am sure is the 
largest thing that has ever come off 
a printing press on behalf of football. 
What makes it worthy of comment is 
that its quality is commensurate with 
its size. 

With the zest of all package-openers 
expecting a great surprise I tore off 
the wrapping, and was not disap- 
pointed, for what appeared was a vol- 
ume one foot by one foot and a half, 
in a rich maroon cover bearing in gold 
letters the legend: “THE RAINY 
DAY COACH.” . . . Compiled by 
Heartly ‘Hunk’ Anderson, Noble 
Kizer and H. E. ‘Suz’ Sayger.” 

Here was something altogether new 
and enjoyable in a football book. On 
100 heavy ledger-paper pages, 16 
inches x 11 inches, Mr. Sayger, with 
the approval of Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Kizer, has presented a complete course 
in football fundamentals, consisting of 
exceptionally lucid pen and ink draw- 
ings surrounded by all the necessary 


words. 


In The Rainy Day Coach Mr. Say- 
ger has apparently spared neither ef- 
fort nor ingenuity in making the vol- 
ume practical as textbook, demonstra- 
tor and something to hang on the bul- 
letin board. For, not the least happy 
feature of the book is its loose-leaf 
device, permitting removal of the 
pages. The pages are grouped in se- 
quence according to the fundamentals, 
the first page of each sequence bear- 
ing a thumb-index tab. These tabs run 
down the line of scrimmage and over 
the whole field, with such titles as— 
in the order of their appearance: Cen- 
ter, Guard, Tackle, End, Halfback, 
Fullback, Quarterback, Kicking, Pass- 
ing and Handling Ball. However, the 
fortunate owners of the book ($8 is 
the price) who prefer Handling the 
Ball to come before Passing, or Quar- 
terback to come before Fullback, can 
make the change in thirty seconds, 
without delay of the game. 

I have removed two pages from the 
book and have had them reduced about 
five times. They ought to be some- 
where in the vicinity of these words. 

Mr. Sayger has no intention of stop- 
ping with football in his zest for trans- 
planting games to large sheets of pa- 
per. He promises us Basketball’s As- 
sistant Coach, with the help of Paul 
“Tony” Hinkle, very soon; and in the 
early spring, Lawson Robertson’s 
Illustrated Track Book. The price of 
the former will be $5, and the latter 
$6. JACK LIPPERT 


The age of turbulence 


THE ADOLESCENT BOY. By Wini- 
fred V. Richmond. 283 pp. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.50. 


O educate the whole child, which 
Ts the aim of the new education, 

you must understand the whole 
child. It is the mission of Dr. Rich- 
mond’s book to help you in under- 
standing the whole of every boy under 
your influence—the good boys, the bad 
boys, the goody-goody boys and the 
unholy terrors, the morons and the 
overbright, and—we pause in grati- 
tude—the one called normal. 

A complicated mechanism, this 
growing boy whom high schools have 
on their hands during his most turbu- 
lent years. There is more to him than 
can be detected in the physical exam- 
ination room, in the I. Q. tests and in 
the records of his achievments or fail- 
ings in the classroom and on the play- 
field. There is an inner life that no 
measurement will ever be able to re- 
cord, and this is the life-of-him that 
boils and bubbles with volcanic irreg- 
ularity all through adolescence. 
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What can be done about it? Why not 
just let it boil and bubble, as our an- 
cestors did? Considerably can be done 
about it, as Dr. Richmond goes to 
show, by an enlightened and sympa- 
thetic adult leadership, one that does 
not become meddlesome, but is so in- 
formed on the vagaries of adolescent 
conduct that symptoms in behavior can 
be interpreted properly in the light of 
the new knowledge of the mind. And 
this is the answer to the second ques- 
tion as well. We can no more humane- 
ly deal with the deficiencies and ab- 
normalties of the mind with only the 
knowledge of our grandparents than 
we can treat the disorders of the body 
with only the methods and medicines 
of the past. There are still quarters 
where psychiatry and mental hygiene 
are regarded as witchcraft, but a mod- 
ern high school is the last place this 
attitude is expected. 

Dr. Richmond’s book is not, of 
course, a textbook in psychiatry or 
mental hygiene. It presupposes no 
technical knowledge of these subjects 
on the part of the reader. When Dr. 
Richmond uses so familiar a term as 
“idiot” she is careful to define it so 
that author and reader are interpreting 
alike its distinction from the higher 
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Reduced page from The Rainy Day Coach 


type “imbecile.” The chapter “Defi- 
ciencies and Abnormalities” is most 
interesting, illustrated as it is with 
citations from the author’s own case- 
book. 

“But it is the moron boy who constitutes 
our greatest problem among mental defec- 
tives. In the majority of instances he is 
not noticeably different from his more nor- 
mal fellows; he may be well set up, good- 
looking, and alert in manner; though he 
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These Ball-Band Shoes 


make fast feet faster 


>.” 


y SELF 
CLEANING © 
“SUPER SOLE 
"Does not become glazed and 
_/ slippery from wax or dirt. The 
sharp, “hres lgagl: 0 : 

i eccdenite. kaetes:b 

’ od ah surhace. 


ee 
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Bie ew tai ts alcatel ae pire 
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20 BIG FEATURES 


IME and again it has been demonstrated, during actual play in many 


a hard-fought game, that the team wearing Ball-Band “Officials” pe -~ bch amen “pte sraen 
displays faster, surer footwork. And no wonder! For these Ball- bined in ONE shoe. No other shoe 
Band shoes have everything that keen, experienced coaches know to offers them alll 
be essential in a shoe . . . speed, light weight, fit, comfort, sturdiness ial acti 
—and the famous Ball-Band non-slipping, self-cleaning Super Sole. 5 eee 
Just run your eye down the 20 features on this page (several of 3. Sponge rubber cushioa hee and arch prevent bruising. 
them are exclusive to Ball-Band) and then consider what ‘it would Serie 
mean to your team to be fitted out with a shoe that has ALL these , cool. Ventlatngeysktsat ——«- 
advantages. And only Ball-Band “Official” has them all! : Me RA nt LS 

8. High-grade loose duck ining for flexibility ,coolness, 


comfort and longer wear. 


We think you'll agree that here’s a shoe which should help any player forcaad longer 
“ i Pe = 9. Special high-quality black or brown duck upper, 
hit the top of his game... and add even greater brilliance to his S-ply at insep and vamp where che excra strain 


footwork. And it’s form and footwork that win, isn’t-it? Ba Beles setbacks fom coe—-can lace gh wichowt 
11. Superior nickel eyelets (grommets) securely anchored. 


Remember the name: BALL-BAND “OFFICIAL.” The shoe that’s 12. Comfort-style lace stay prevents blisters on top of 


toes. 


backed by 35 years of skill and experience in designing and building 15, Tongee is formed to lie smooth ;fels! ined to prevent 
in cS ” wrinkling or slipping and to keep laces from chafing 
rubber footwear notable for perfection in every detail ...a shoe so the instep whea laced tight. 
e 14. Special loops for holding tongue in place. 
good that coaches everywhere endorse it. 25. Couneercowed enlining—ao welation. 
16. Non-absorbent **Super”’ (insulating )insole. 
For further information about this remarkable shoe ... and the name 17. Brown sole, non-marking, molded with sharp, even 
* edgesin ew ten pe Edge raised 
of the nearest dealer who can fit your squad . . . write TODAY to NAAN AI AOE «ed 
2 r 18. Pivot block—sole extra-thick under big toe joint— 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co.,320 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. goovenss Gaming oftase—and pouvilien ates twene. 
19. Sole is self-cleaning—does not glaze over with dirt 


and wax from floor and become slippery. 


20. To lessen interference and stumbling, the toe strip is 
made of thin but extra tough, non-marking rubber. 
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Season 
after Season! 


OACHES and train- 

ers continue to find 

the ACE Bandage— 

elastic without rubber 

and washable—the most 

economical bandage of 
its kind. 


Better material, better 
workmanship, greater 
versatility combine to 
give the best value for 
your money—in service 
rendered. 


Try them and see for 
yourself. Send for latest 
price list and Ace Man- 
ual. 


Sold Through Dealers 


Send me free copy of the 
ACE ATHLETIC MANUAL 
together with latest price list. 


Name 


Address 


Institution 


Dealer... 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N. J. 


is incapable of really grasping the school 
subjects beyond the fourth grade, he may 
get farther by reason of his good memory, 
or because the school’s policy is to pass 
him on. Percy C———— was a sixteen-year- 
old who had managed by dint of his moth- 
er’s drilling and his father’s position on 
the school board to get into junior high 
school. Percy could repeat his history and 
civics lesson word for word, but he could 
not do long division or write a decent Eng- 
lish sentence. Yet his parents felt that it 
was the principal’s unfair discrimination 
which kept him out of senior high school. 
The moron’s memory is his greatest asset, 
and it is often difficult to convince the 
casual observer that his other abilities are 
those of a child. If he has a pleasant dis- 
position and can talk fairly glibly he may 
deceive even better judges.” 

High schools and colleges are crim- 
inally negligent that do not determine 
in advance, to the best of medical 
knowledge, whether a boy is in fit 
physical condition for football and 
basketball. The day is within the 
memory of all school workers when 
little, if any, such precaution was 
taken. How long will it be before our 
schools are as determined to safeguard 
the mental deficient from the harm 
that is known to come to his type from 
overstimulation? Dr. Richmond, in 
prescribing a cure for the manic- 
depressive type of boy, says that ... 
“competitive games, exciting specta- 
cles .. .” should be avoided. “Plenty 
of rest and proper food should be pro- 
vided . . . We should see that the boy 
has plenty of outlets for his energy— 
things to make and to do in which he 
is really interested, not just set tasks 
prescribed for him by the home and 
the school—and above all his emo- 
tional life should be cultivated. He 
should be loved and taught to love in 
return—not sentimentally, but wisely 
and patiently—that he may feel him- 
self worth while to someone, and gain 
back the security in life which, in 
these cases, is always unconsciously 
felt to be lost.” 

But this is the un-normal youth, and 
while he is always present, he is few 
in number compared to the normal boy, 
who, too, is not without his problems. 
It is education’s responsibility to look 
after all her children, and never to 
favor the many at the expense of the 
few. Of course there is no hard and 
fast line between normality and ab- 
normality, and the so-called normal 
person will always have to remain so- 
called. There simply is no perfect 
norm alive. 

It is the so-called normal boy with 
whom we are most familiar, not only 
because he is in the majority, but be- 
cause by his very normality we feel a 
kinship for him that we do not feel 


for the abnormals and the deficients. 


whom we have never known enough 
about to understand. The abnormals 
and deficients will always require the 
services of the expert, but this require- 
ment does not preclude the need for 


~- 
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all workers in education to familiarize 
themselves with a general knowledge 
of the new science, just as they have 
done in the field of physical therapy, 
first-aid, and medicine. 

For the normal boy Dr. Richmond 
has half her pages. The boy confused 
in the flood of puberty is beautifully 
handled. 

“If as parents and teachers we could 
strip ourselves of our own fears of sex we 
might be better guides for our youth. 
Fourteen-year-old Jerry seated himself on 
the kitchen table in the farmhouse one 
morning and put it up to his mother thus: 

“‘Gosh, mother, what’s a fellow to do 
when he gets to having the feelings I have. 
You told me they’d come, but I’m having 
an awful tough time of it. You’ve just got 
to help me out.’ 

“*What’s the matter, son?’ 

“Why, it just gets ahead of me some- 
times. I’m just sure I won’t do it, and then 
I do. Isn’t there some way to help it?’ 

“I’ve told you all I know. I never was 
a boy, and I don’t know all the feelings 
you have. It’s up to you, I guess. You’re 
going to be a man before long, and you 
won’t want any childish habits hangin 
over. All I know to do is to work hard | 
play hard and don’t worry about it.’ 

“Well, I can do that, if you’re sure I’m 
coming out all right.’ 

“‘Of course I’m sure.’” 

Dr. Richmond contributes nothing 
new in her prescription of healthy play 
and recreation as the best check on 
the practise of masturbation, but her 
remarks on this point are well put. 

“The best safeguard against the continu- 
ation of the habit beyond its normal period 
is the cultivation of many interests, healthy 
play, especially the outdoor variety, and 
an interesting social life with both boys 
and girls. The boy should know, too, that 
he will find self-control easier as he grows 
older.” 

Dr. Richmond strikes a triumphant 
note, as far as coaches and physical 
directors are concerned, when she 
says: “No school has done its duty 
until it has seen to it that all its stu- 
dents have a chance to play, and 
enough opportunities for play should 
be provided so that each boy may find 
that which he can enjoy the most and 
from which he can receive most profit.” 

JACK LIPPERT 


Football under the new codes 


OFFICIAL INTERSCHOLASTIC 
FOOTBALL RULES OF THE NA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. Edited by H. L. Ray and H. V. 
Porter. 101 pp. Published by the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations. 20 cents. . 


== HOSE who thought that the Na- 
|] ton Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations issued 
its first football rule book last year 
merely as a threat to gain recognition 
by the National Collegiate group, are 
‘perhaps thinking along different lines 
now, a year later, with the appearance 
of the 1933 edition of the book, look- 
ing brighter and more prosperous. 
[Turn to page 24] 
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What's WRONG 
WITH THIS PICTURE? 


Most everything. Players go into a 
game with an ankle strapping that is neat, 
firm and comfortable—for about five min- 
utes. They come out with it looking just 
like this picture. You have seen thousands 
of such cases and know that it is true. 

OrtHAeTIc Plaster eliminates such 
conditions and discomfort. The specially 
woven cloth backing provides strength 
both ways, gives support by 


It requires less overlap for support and 
provides positive insulation against shock. 
It stays put without creeping or crawling. 
OrtHALETIC Plaster is supplied on five 
yard spools 12 inches wide and readi-cut 
to the following widths: 14, 1, 114, 2, 214 

and 3 inches. 
Send today for a free sample. The cou- 
pon in the lower corner will bring it to you 
by return mail. Learn by ac- 


its own fabrication and needs SURGICAL PBAY'S) DRESSINGS tual test what real strapping 


but little tension to apply. 


comfort means to a player. 


THE BAY COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 


Orveiston or 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO: 


CONNECTICUTE Name 


THE BAY COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. SC 10 
Gentlemen: Please send me sample of OrtTHALETIC Plaster. 


Address 


Institution 
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SEAMLESS 


“NOSEAM” 


BASKETBALL BLADDERS 


MADE IN 
ONE PIECE 
WITHOUT SEAMS 


OFFICIAL 


WITH NEW 
KANTLEEK 
ALL-RUBBER 

VALVE 


~~ OFFICIAL Bladder vulcanized-in-one-piece conforms 
exactly to shape of basketball casing . . . One-piece con- 
struction (free from seams, folds, strips or patches) produces 
a bladder that inflates without wrinkles or distortion. Pressure- 
vulcanizing gives toughness and strength never before achieved. 


The Kantleek All-Rubber valve (now used by leading ball 
manufacturers) has no mechanical parts to get out of order, 
no keys or caps to lose and requires no needle lubricant. Does 
entirely away with fussy inflation and slow leaks. 


Whatever ball you buy, be sure it has the “NOSEAM” 
Bladder with the KANTLEEK valve. Also available for foot- 


balls, volley and soccer balls. 


In addition to the ‘““NOSEAM”’ one-piece bladder we are 
the world’s largest manufacturers of fine four-piece 
hand-made bladders and the ordinary two-piece bladders. 


’ THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EVERYTHING 


IN RUBBER FOR SPORT 


FUNDAMENTALS WIN! 


Instruct With Illustrations 


“THE RAINY DAY COACH” 


Heartly Anderson, Noble Kizer and ‘Suz’ Sayger. 
Pictures large enough to be used for chalk talks. 
Size of book, 15 x 11. Price $8.00. 


“BASKETBALL’S ASSISTANT COACH” 


Paul *‘Tony’’ Hinkle-*‘Suz"’ Sayger. Size of book, 
15 x 11. Price $5.00. 


“BASKETBALL FINESSE” 
**Chuck"’* Taylor-*‘Suz’* Sayger. Size of book, 74 


x 5 in. Price $1.75 


ILLUSTRATED RULES BOOKS in 
Football and Basketball 


SAYGER SPORTS SYNDICATE 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


Genuine NARRAGANSETT 


MATS 


for gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tum- 
bling. Makers of mats and gymnasium 
apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to. 
institutions. Send for circular and low 


factory prices. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
100 Vale St. Pawtucket, R. 1. 
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I mention the prosperity because it 
was with pleasurable surprise that I 
noticed several pages of advertising in 
the back of the book, representing 
such unimpeachable products as 
Spalding, Wilson-Western and Dubow. 
(Adv’t.) 

As for the threat, I never could be- 
lieve that the National Federation was 
out with a chip on its shoulder. Its 
claim to a seat or two on the original 
Football Rules Committee has always 
seemed to me perfectly reasonable and 
consonant with the unifying and har- 
monizing process that is so necessary 
for the advancement of football. When 
the N.C.A.A. declined to extend mem- 
bership on its Football Rules Commit- 
tee to the National Federation, thus 
depriving the high schools of partial 
control over a game so hazardous as to 
cause all of us to be eagle-eyed in our 
watch over it—when this membership 
was not proffered, the National Fed- 
eration was merely doing the next best 
thing by publishing its own book of 
rules. Five hundred thousand high 
school football players ought not to go 
unrepresented. . 

The rules of the National Federa- 
tion do not call for a different game. 
They call some features of that game 
by unfamiliar names, but not improper 
ones. They tend to make the game 
somewhat simpler in __ legislation, 
though on this point many an old ex- 
pert will stoutly declare otherwise. 
But each high school, or each state 
high school association, will have to 
decide this question for itself. Four 
state associations have declared the 
National Federation rules the official 
rules. On the Rules Committee are rep- 
resentatives from six states. The book 
is said to be in greater demand this 
year from other states than it was in 
1932. 


FOOTBALL PLAY SITUATIONS: A 
TEXTBOOK FOR THE STUDY OF 
RULES AND GAME PROCEDURE 
BASED ON THE 1933 OFFICIAL IN- 
TERSCHOLASTIC FOOTBALL 
RULES. Compiled by Hugh L. Ray. 63 
pp. National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations. 30 cents. 


Situations, which the National 

Federation has published annually 
for several years, has no doubt encour- 
aged Mr. Ray to produce this com- 
panion volume of football problems. 
It is painstakingly done, and will 
afford profitable as well as interesting 
reading and study to all coaches and 
officials. It is prescribed reading for 
those officials and coaches using the 
National Federation rules. Perhaps in 
the future the National Federation 
will find it possible to combine Foot- 
ball Play Situations with the rule 
book, for it seems that these two be- 
long under the same cover. J. L. 
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Quality Football Shoes 
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Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


Style G—A hand turned 
feather weight football 
shoe of the finest quality 
yellow back Kangaroo. 
Will stand hard usage for 
a game shoe. Ten eyelets 
high. Cleats will not punch 
through sole. If not other- 
wise ordered will be 
equipped with No. 4 


Yellow Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable cleats 


cleats. Wholesale or 
school price, $12.75. 


Style H—A very fine 
yellow back Kangaroo, 
Goodyear Welt shoe of 
the best University grade. 
Ten eyelets high.Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. Whole- 
sale or school price, $10.15. 


Style R—A blue Kanga- 
roo Welt shoe of excellent 
quality. Will stand hard 
usage. The H shoe made 
in blue back. Ten eyelets 
high. Equipped with No. 
1 cleats. Wholesale or 
school price, $8.15. 


Style Z—Hand turned, feather weight football shoe. The 


lightest football shoe made. Also has a special feature of 
having no back stay which makes it a shoe especially de- 
sirable for punters. Ten eyelets high. A blue back Kan- 


garoo shoe equipned with No. 6 cleats. $11.50. 


Blue Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable cleats 


Style P—A blue back 
kangaroo Welt shoe for 
backs or line. Best high 
grade High School shoe 
in America forthe money. 
Used by a good many 
University teams. Ten 
eyelets high. Equipped 
with No. 1 cleats. Whole- 
sale or school price, $6.65. 


Style PX—Has a soft toe. Otherwise like P. Ten eyelets 
high. Equipped with No. 


price, $6.65. 


Box toes on Styles G or Z at an extra Cost of 50c per pair 


Style O—A blue back 
Kangaroo shoe of excel- 
lent value for high schools 
and junior high school 
teams. Nine eyelets high. 
Equipped with No. 1 
cleats. Wholesale or 
school price, $5.25. 


Kicking toes — KICKING 
TOES are a hard square box 
toe built on either right or left 
foot on any style except the 
X. We carry a very small stock 
of these in the P, R, H, and 
G styles on the right foot. 
Wholesale or school price, 
$1.00 per pair extra. 


1 cleats. 


Wholesale or school 


Any Riddell 
cleat may be 
used on any of 
our shoes. 


No. 1—Best for 
practice and 
wear. 


ohha 


Riddell Interchangeable Cleats 


Aad 


No. 6 — Game 
concave cleat. 
Same density as 


No. 4. 
No. 7 — Mud 


cleat to No. 6. 
Wholesale or 


No. 2 — Mud 

cleat to No. 1. ‘No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 6 No. 7 school price, 

Same density as No. 3 — Extra] No. 4—Game cleat. Harder than a . Digs ing No. 5 — Mud | per set of 14 
i t long mud cleat. | better but will not wear quite as well. ~~ to No. 4. cleats, $0.75. 


Football Fixtures—A fixture 
is a bolt, a nut and a washer. 
The price quoted is for a com- 
plete unit. Each, $0.05. 


Pliers—Cleats may be changed 
with pliers. We can furnish 
a cheap plier for this work. 
Wholesale or school price, 
$0.25. 


Basket Ball Shoes. Style 55— 
Blue back Kangaroo upper, 
Welt construction. Oak leather 
insole and counter with molded 
rubber outsole. Wholesale or 
School price, $4.35. 


This shoe may be resoled as the life 
of the upper and insole is much 
longer than that of the rubber out- 
sole. Wholesale or School price, for 
resoling, $1.75. 


Plates—A spring steel plate is 
used both in the sole and in 
the heel of our football shoes. 
A reinforcing plate is also used 
to strengthen the two back 
cleats on the tap where the 
severest strain comes. 


Sole Plates 12c per pair. 
Heel Plates 10c per pair. 


| JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 


CHICAGO, 


North Wood Street 


ILLINOIS 


D 35 


Dubow’s Basket Ball D35 and 
Foot Ball D45 approved by the 
National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. Made of the finest selected 
pebbled grain cowhide specially 
tanned for this purpose. Double 
lining of highest grade fabric; 
equipped with an improved type 
of valve bladder easily inflated. 
Each ball is inspected at the 
factory by a representative of 
the National Federation. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
Write For Our New Catalog 
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Try TILITE for Yourself 


TILITE is unsurpassed for cleaning tiled 
swimming pools, locker and shower 
rooms, baths, tiled flooring—in fact, all 
tiled surfaces. Easy and simple to use. 
Just sprinkle on wet tiled surface and 
scrub with wet brush or cloth, flush with 
clean water and the tile will be spotless- 
ly clean and polished—will look like new. 

Having no soap content, TILITE leaves 
a surface that cannot become slippery 
under wet feet. 


TILITE is Absolutely Safe 


for tile and cement—will not scratch or 
mar the face of tile in any way, nor will 
it eat the cement from between the tiles. 

Let TILITE demonstrate what it can 
do. Your name and address on the mar- 
gin of this ad will bring you a one-pound 
free sample, with which you can make 
your own tests. See how quickly it re- 
moves rust anc other hard-to-remove 
stains and soil that are not touched by 
ordinary cleaners. 


STERLING PRODUCTS COMPANY 
EASTON, PENNA. 


ASKET BALLS 
make coaching easier and playing 
better. They are made to help the player’s 
game. Their reliability and performance 
is such that they give confidence to the 
player and improve his playing. Further, 
Mr. Coach or Athletic Director, you will 
be interested to know that Dubow Balls 
are priced low enough to meet your most 
economical budget. It will indeed pay you 
to switch over to Dubow Balls. 


and FOOT BALLS 


at 4 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co. 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE., Dept. D-10, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Last Call 
of the Season 


AAAAAA # 
fof 
A A 


No. | (Notre Dame) 


As you change your plays from game 
to game, use these printed formations 
to give to every player on the squad. 
Stamped on pocket-size sheets of paper 
5!/>x4\/, inches, ready to mail to you 
at once, packed in a box. 


No. 2 FORMATION 
IS THE SINGLE WING BACK 


No. 3 FORMATION 
1S THE DOUBLE WING BACK 
PRICES 
Postpaid, any of the three 
standard formations. 


- So See $! 
| SR ae ee os $2 
IE ae acre eer 


Send money with order to: 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 


155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Soccer 


[Continued from page 15] 


25 yards from the goal line. To go in closer 
would weaken their team’s defense, in the 
event that an opposing fullback success- 
fully cleared the ball. The halfbacks should 
be back far enough to intercept such a 
clearing-out kick, and return it into the 
scoring zone, or pass it out to a wing, if 
one is in the clear, so that the wing can 
center the ball. 


The defensive duties of the halfbacks 
are fully as important as is their offensive 
work. It was said that the halfbacks are 
the first line of defense. Whenever the op- 
ponents get control of the ball and try to 
pass it up to their forward line, the half- 
backs should be the first to try and check 
the development of that offensive drive. 


The halfbacks work in all parts of the 
field from their own goal line to within 30 
yards of the opponents’ goal. When the 
opponents start an advance, the three half- 
backs should be right with the ball, follow- 
ing it all the way back to their own goal 
line if necessary, all the while attempting 
to get possession of it to feed it up to 
their own forward line. 


It is thus easily seen that the halfbacks 
will be opposing, for the most part, the 
opponents’ forward line. The man-for-man 
idea of defensive play can be worked in 
very effectively. The center-half should be 
held directly responsible for the opposing 
center forward, while the other halfbacks 
are held directly responsible for the oppos- 
ing wingmen on their side of the field. The 
opposing insides are designated as a joint 
responsibility of all; i. e., the left inside is 
a joint responsibility of both the center 
half and the right half, and the right inside 
is a joint responsibility of the center half 
and the left half. 


I have found this man-for-man idea very 
effective in checking the wings of the op- 
posing team, two very dangerous men. Im- 
press upon the halfback that he has got to 
take care of that man, even if it means 
following him right down to the goal line. 
At least this will leave both fullbacks in 
front of the goal mouth, where they prob- 
ably will be most needed in case of a well- 
centered ball. 


The fullbacks 


HE fullbacks represent the backbone 

of the defense. Their job is to keep 

the ball out of the scoring area, and 
when it does go into the danger zone, to 
clear it out as quickly as possible. 


Their work is offensive in one respect. 
When they have time to think before they 
act, they should direct their clearing-out 
kicks in the manner best suited to allow 
their teammates to start an offensive drive. 


To do this best, they have a couple of 
possibilities. Feed the ball ahead is the 
general plan. A long, looping kick to the 
forward line may do the trick, or a rolling 
pass ahead to an uncovered halfback who 
will then pass the ball ahead, may be the 
better method. If not in trouble, the full- 
back may even dribble several yards, while 
looking for the best opening. Get the ball 
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to the forwards is the main idea, the 
quicker the better. Let the fullbacks un- 
derstand, too, the meaning and value of 
the phrase, “Use the wings!” 

Fullback defensive play varies with 
teams, some using the lateral formation, 
others using the tandem formation. The 
general principles are much alike in either 
formation. One back goes out to meet the 
attack, with the other backing him up. 
The first back attempts to break up the 
offense to cause them to lose the ball tem- 
porarily. When they do, the safety back 
swoops on it and boots it out of danger. 
“Setting up the play” is a good descrip- 
tion of this method of play. 

The idea of designating one fullback as 
a “roving fullback,” the man who will go 
out to meet the attack and set up the play, 
has worked very effectively. This roving 
fullback is almost a fourth halfback. He 
should follow the halfbacks up just as they 
follow the forwards, even to the point of 
advancing to midfield. Playing this way 
the roving fullback can intercept and re- 
turn many an over-kick, or too-long pass, 
made by the opponents as they attempt to 
advance down the field. 

Often, too, the roving fullback can help 
his halfbacks out of tight places. When 
they are hard pressed, a rolling pass back- 
ward to the roving fullback, who is usual- 
ly in the clear, will allow him to direct a 
long kick down the field to the forwards. 

The fullbacks can also codperate with 
one another very effectively by passing to 
each other to set up a good clearing kick. 
One back may be out of position for a 
solid kick, or be hard pressed by an oppo- 
nent, with the other back out in the clear. 
A well-directed pass will enable the free 
back to clear the ball effectively. 


The Goalie 


HE main work of the goalie is more 
individual play than team play. How- 


ever, it cannot be denied that a goalie 
plays an important part in the playing of 
your team. He can do much by yelling in- 
structions to the fullbacks during the game. 
On long rolling shots, for example, if he is 
in position to handle them, he can do so 
much more effectively and safely than can 
a fullback, since he has the use of his 
hands. On long hard kicks, too, that will go 
over the goal line but not through the goal, 
the goalie can judge that fact much better 
than can the fullback, and thus instruct 
the latter to let them go. 

In his individual play, the goalie should 
always remain a step or two in front of 
the goal, except on penalty kicks, when he 
must stand behind the goal line. As the op- 
ponents bring the ball down the field the 
goalie should always place himself on the 
far side of the goal mouth, away from the 
ball, since he can move ahead to block a 
shot much easier than he can move back- 
ward to block one. 

~ 


They Started Something 


The institutions that played the first in- 
tercollegiate football game, Princeton and 
Rutgers, on Nov. 6, 1869, will resume foot- 
ball relations this coming Nov. 25. The last 
time they met was in 1915. Of the original 
1869 lineups, six men survive, three from 
each team. 
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Footwear that weighs an ounce too much or that fails under the 
gruelling jerks and wrenches of championship track events, 
could ruin a year of careful training. That is why we prize the 
fact that (counting ten years to a track star’s active life) five 
generations of athletes have demanded shoes of Kangaroo 
for championship use. 


Soft, flexible, feathery light, and yet firm, and so strong that it 
cannot be scuffed or torn without unusual effort, it is a superb 
leather for athletic shoes. Actual tests made in the laboratories 
of M.I.T., have proved that the peculiar fibre structure of 
Kangaroo makes it 17% stronger weight for weight than any other 
leather used in shoes. 


When you are buying shoes for your team specify Kangaroo on 
account of its three cardinal virtues: strength (for safety); light- 
ness (for speed); soft pliability (for foot comfort). 

And remember, “Kangaroo sides”, “Kangaroo horse” and 
“Kangaroo calf” are not genuine Kangaroo, and do not have 
genuine Kangaroo’s unmatched characteristics. 


AUSTRALIAN KANGAROO 
TANNED IN AMERICA 


SORE MUSCLES? 


Soothe away those 


KNOTS OF PAIN 
... here’s speedy relief 


@ Untie those knots that cramp your 
muscles with pain. When your muscles 
feel like they’re tied in knots—when 
they're cramped and kinked with pain 
—here’s the way to relax, and relieve, 
and soothe them almost like magic. 


Just rub on Absorbine Jr. Massage 
its soothing balm deep down into those 
sore spots. And then—a wonderful 
thing happens. A delicious warmth 
penetrates through your ailing muscles. 
A pleasant glow kindles—the hurt sub- 
sides—steals gently away. 


It’s as simple as that! And it works! 


So, if you must get thwacks, thumps, 
or bruises— or over-exercise— it’s best 
tokeep a bottle of Absorbine Jr. around. 
Athletes, coaches, and trainers swear 
by it—for more than 40 years it has 
been a standby with them. For strains, 
and sprains, for ailing muscles of every 
kind, Absorbine Jr. is solid comfort in 
liquid form. Price $1.25. For free sam- 
ple write W. F. Young, Inc., 338 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, burns, 
muscular aches, cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleep- 
lessness. Used by thousands for ‘Athlete's Foot” 
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Chicago Reverse Play 


HEN on last July 12th the 
Chicago Board of Education 
decided on an economy plan 


which called for the firing of 240 
physical education teachers, the elimi- 
nation of the junior high schools, the 
closing of all swimming pools, and the 
elimination of other courses such as 
manual training and household arts in 
the high schools, there arose a mighty 
protest from all parts of the country. 
It was not only a Chicago fight that 
had to be waged to restore these 
branches of education to their proper 
places, but a fight in which every mod- 
ern educator felt obligated to join. For 
here was the board of education of our 
second largest city eliminating as 
“frills” those activities which it has 
taken years to institute in face of the 
strongest sort of prejudice which the 
American people, inflamed by news- 
papers telling half-truths, are capable 
of exhibiting. 

Prior to the announcement of July 
12th, the physical education depart- 
ments of the Chicago high schools 
were manned by a group of teachers 
numbering one physical education 
teacher for every five hundred stu- 
dents. The contemplated cuts would 
have reduced the efficiency by one- 
half, allowing only one teacher for 
one thousand students. Approximately 
one hundred men were to take charge 
of the boys’ departments in thirty-four 
high schools enrolling 125,000 stu- 
dents. 

There was much speculation as to 
what effect this action would have on 
interscholastic competition in the city. 
Some of the departments took the at- 
titude that it would be impossible to 
sponsor any kind of interscholastic 
athletics with such a small force. If 
any were sponsored it would be nec- 
essary for a physical training teacher 
to teach a schedule of classes and take 
care of whatever coaching were done 
after regular school hours. Rather 
than impose such a burden on the in- 
structors a number of principals de- 
clared themselves in favor of eliminat- 
ing the interschool competition. 


In a measure the action would have 
classed physical education a compara- 
tively weak part of the curriculum. 
Sober second thought brought out a 
number of angles to the problem that 
had previously been overlooked. After 
various conferences the action of the 
board was considerably modified with 
the result that the physical education 
and athletic systems in the city have 
remained intact. No physical training 
teachers in the high schools are to be 
dismissed; the swimming pools are to 


: be kept open; and interscholastic ath- 


letics are to be continued as hereto- 
fore. In addition most of the ten new 
high schools will conduct a program 
of physical education and will parti- 
cipate in interscholastic athletics. In- 
stead of twenty-three high school 
teams there will be nearer thirty and 
competition will be keener than ever. 
At the present time the proportion of 
physical training teachers to students 
is about 1 to 650 as compared with 1 
to 500 in past years. The difference 
comes about because of the fact that 
while no physical training teachers are 
being dismissed no new ones are being 
employed to take care of the natural 
increase in number of students. 

The matter of determining just what 
constitutes frills in the school system 
is one that has caused many a head- 
ache. Physical training departments in 
other school systems were watching 
the controversy in Chicago with a 
great deal of interest. There were 
those in educational circles who have 
long been convinced that the connec- 
tion between the Chicago political ma- 
chine and the school system has been 
an unwholesome one. Most educators 
are of the opinion that the schools 
should be entirely separated from the 
rest of the city government which 
usually is rotten with politics. There 
is a feeling that educators should be 
unhampered in their conduct of school 
affairs. There have also been claims 
that the recent program in the city of 
Chicago has been dictated by newspa- 
pers and other organizations not espe- 
cially interested in providing education 
through at least twelve school grades. 
In these organizations are some who 
would confine free education to the 
lower grades and there are those who 
favor private, military and parochial 
schools to such an extent that they do 
not want to see a great deal of broad- 
ening in the programs of the public 
schools. 


Some of these matters have been ag- 
gravated in Chicago and other large 
cities in recent years by controversies 
which have grown out of athletic con- 
tests. There is evidence to show that 
several years ago in one of the largest 
cities a wealthy matron became inter- 
ested in a pet charity scheme and be- 
gan to promote an intersectional con- 
test in baseball between the winner of 
the city championship and a high 
school team in Florida. The fact that 
the city school organization, made up 
of the principals and physical training 
directors, had a rule to the effect that 
no such contests were permissible, did 
not deter the promoter. She went first 
to a newspaper in which she held stock 
and through the newspaper informed 
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the mayor that his future political 
career depended somewhat on whether 
he took action to overrule the high 
school league. In the end the game was 
played. 


There have been numerous cases 
where athletic contests between the 
public high schools and private or 
parochial schools have been foisted 
upon educators against the better 
judgment of both groups. 


On the other hand there are cases 
where the strong public high school 
athletic organization has refused to 
allow exploitation of high school teams 
by outside organizations for political 
or financial reasons. 


The Chicago matter, for the time 
being, has been more or less amicably 
settled, and physical educators in the 
city will continue to render the service 
they have in the past. The citizens of 
Chicago are not yet ready to turn the 
avocational time of their children over 
to the taverns and establishments of 
like character. The surprise play of 
July 12th turned out to be a reverse, 
and a triumph for the side that ought 
to dominate in these days when the 
effort needs to be doubled to educate 
youth in games and the graces, to keep 
them out of the clutches of criminals 
and racketeers. 


Insurance 
[Continued from page !3] 


serious injuries result from open field play 
than from so-called power or mass plays. 
The high school rules committee is making 
an analysis of this matter seeking some 
means for remedial action. Another study 
which was made in an attempt to show re- 
lation of injuries to size of school revealed 
the fact that the percentage of injury was 
greatest in the small school. While no con- 
clusion has, as yet, been reached, first 
studies indicate that less desirable playing 
fields and floors, less actual care of the 
boys and poorer equipment are largely re- 
sponsible for this condition. 


One outstanding result of the Wisconsin 
plan has been the increase in the number 
of boys participating in athletics. The in- 
crease is due to greater confidence on the 
part of the parents in the administration 
of high school athletics. High schools in 
the past have asked the boys to participate 
in athletics but have at the same time de- 
nied all responsibility in case of injury. 
Parents provided the boys for high school 
athletics and at the same time accepted 
full responsibility for all injuries. The con- 
dition was unfair and caused many boys 
to be withheld from athletic participation. 


The plan has remedied this condition in 
Wisconsin. 
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USE BANANAS... 


for SPEED... ENDURANCE 
... QUICK RECOVERY 
FROM FATIGUE 


Read statement of 
CLAUDE E. criny) THORNHILL 


FOOTBALL COACH 
LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


“| have always favored good ripe bananas for our athletes 
while in training. The quickly available sugars are an excel- 
lent muscle fuel and at the same time supply vitamins and 
minerals essential to rapid recovery from fatigue. It is impor- 
tant that the bananas be ripe.” (Signed) CLAUDE E. (TINY) THORNHILL 


Ripe bananas are one of the easiest foods in the world 
to digest. They’re mellow when they’re yellow, and deli- 
ciously ripe when flecked with brown. Send coupon for 


last word on nutritional values. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY ae 
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TIN IMD 


TO BRESERVE LEATHER 


Three fine oils are specially 
blended in 3-in-One to 
makeit prevent crack- 
ont, Oe ing and keep leather 
—_— ae softer and flexible. 
Costs little to use; 


POLISH 
paves saves expense by pro- 
(7) ° e . 
TARNAS longing life of equip- 
rn od 
= ment. MEMBER N. R.A. 
4 WGmiy 


MATS ... for 


Manufacturers of fine mats since 1911 
Send for booklet, Dept. ‘‘C’’ 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reduce 
Fumbles 


with 


COLO 


The Colo Mfg. Co. Oak Harbor, 0. 
Member N. R. A. 


500 Watt Projector 


Hew! Powerful 16mm. 
STEWART-WARNER 

All features. Suitable for 

larqest Auditoriums Reqular 

$1252. OurPrice with Case 


FREE \6mm. film Rental Catalog 
Finest selection Comedies, Educational- 
Travel-Features. Rental 50¢ per Reel 
up- Write for if. 


<5 'BASS CAMERA CO. 


179 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


Juneman’s Certified Tennis Gut 
@® DURABLE 
@ DEPENDABLE Free 
@ ECONOMICAL 220#let 
THE E. P. JUNEMAN 
CORPORATION 
1100 W. 47th Place, Dept. C, Chicago, Ill. 


WATER STUNTS CHART 


Immediate delivery of the Water Stunts Chart, 
16” x 12” heavy cardboard chart diagramming 
42 stunts for swimmers, and describing 100 
others. Ready to hang. Paraffin coated. 25c each 
to school men. 
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155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Basketball Rules 


[Continued from page 9] 


player or fan gets possession of one of the 
sets he will work at it just as some people 
would work at a cross-word or jigsaw 
puzzle. 


We are often asked “What is the most 
commonly missed question on the rules?” 
It is not the same question from year to 
year, but one of the most commonly missed 
questions is the following: At the begin- 
ning of a half or quarter when shall the 
referee blow his whistle? Of those who 
took the examination last year approxi- 
mately one-third gave the answer: “At the 
time the ball reaches its highest point on 
the toss.” Of course, this wrong answer is 
due to the fact that.a number of years ago 
the referee was instructed to blow his 
whistle when the ball reached its highest 
point. However, it was found that the re- 
sponsibility for determining when a 
jumper might start a jump was then on 
the referee and if a player tapped the ball 
too soon he very often blamed the official 
for blowing his whistle at the wrong in- 
stant. To overcome this trouble the rules 
for the last several years have instructed 
the referee to blow his whistle at the time 
the ball leaves his hands for the toss. 


Another question that was missed a 
great many times last year was the follow- 
ing: Is the use of a horn by the timer 
legal? This was missed by almost half of 
those who took the examination. To many 
this question might seem trivial. Why 
should the rules committee concern itself 
as to whether a horn or some other signal 
is used by the timer? The members of the 
rules committee are experienced enough to 
know that one of the most frequent causes 
for trouble over a game is the use of a 
signal which fails clearly to indicate to the 
referee the exact instant that time is up. 
The sound made by a horn is not sharp 
and clear cut. It is difficult to tell exactly 
when the sound starts and stops since it 
strings out over a considerable period. In 
case there is a question as to whether the 
ball is in the air on a try for goal at the 
end of a period the short interval between 
the starting and stopping of the sound of 
a horn would very often determine the win- 
ner of a game. It is for that reason that 
the rules committee made no provision in 
the rules for the use of a horn by the timer 
although the rules state that the scorer 
may use a horn. 


Sometimes a situation arises that is gov- 
erned by a section of the rules that has 
been overlooked for a long period. A few 
years ago the section which deals with the 
number of time-outs a team may take was 
rewritten and a new phrase was added. 
This phrase states in effect that after three 
time-outs have been taken by a team, ad- 
ditional time-outs may be granted at the 
expense of a technical foul in case of in- 
jury or other emergency. The phrase: “in 
case of injury or other emergency” was 
the part added. This slight addition would 
make little difference under ordinary cir- 
cumstances but last year the following 
situation which is vitally affected by this 
new phrase was brought to the attention 
of the state office and we were asked to 
rule on the case: Two teams were playing 
in an important tournament. The score 


near the end of the game was Team A— 
15, Team B—14. Team A committed a foul 
on a B player who was in the act of shoot- 
ing and the field goal was missed. The gun 
sounded to end the game while the ball 
was in the air. The referee awarded two 
free throws to the B player. This player 
was somewhat winded and in order to gain 
a rest period asked for a time-out and the 
referee granted it. This was the fourth 
time-out for Team B. As a result a tech- 
nical foul was called and A was awarded 
a free throw. B then proceeded to cage 
both of his free throws, making the score: 
A—15, B—16. A then stepped to the line 
and made his free throw, tying the score. 
In the overtime period A won the game. 
In the meantime the coach of B claimed 
that the referee should not have granted 
his captain a fourth time-out since there 
was no injury and no emergency existed. 
It is evident that the B coach could justi- 
fy his objection by the rules, since it has 
been ruled that being tired or desiring a 
rest period does not constitute an emer- 
gency. Therefore, if one were to go strictly 
according to rule, the referee had no 
authority to grant the fourth time-out and 
if it had not been granted it is quite prob- 
able that B instead of A would have won 
the game and the tournament. Here is a 
combination of circumstances that one 
would not expect to happen a great num- 
ber of times, and yet it is surprising how 
many similar circumstances do arise in the 
course of a season. 


Sometimes a question is such that a 
close knowledge of the wording of a rule 
is necessary if one is to answer it correct- 
ly. An illustration of this is the following: 
“The ball is awarded to A out-of-bounds. 
A teammate or the referee tosses the ball 
to A who has taken the proper position 
outside the court. A does not catch the ball 
but bats it back into the court. Has the 
ball been legally put into play? Give 
authority for making your decision.” 
About twe-fifths of those who took the 
examination when this was one of the ques- 
tions answered this question incorrectly. 
The correct answer to this question is 
“No.” The authority is to be found in the 
following rules statement: “[The player 
who is to put the ball in play from out- 
of-bounds] shall throw, bounce or roll the 
ball to another player within the court.” 
It should be noted that no mention is made 
of batting in this connection. Of course, 
this omission is not accidental. The rules 
committee intended to make such a bat re- 
turn illegal. 


The above question brings out another 
interesting point in connection with such 
examinations. Even if one were to state 
that the play were illegal and quote the 
rule which bears on the matter there 
would still be an angle that is not covered, 
namely, in case such a play happens what 
should be done with the ball. Should the 
player be instructed to put it in play prop- 
erly or should it go to the opponents out- 
of-bounds at that spot? If one looks at the 
rule in this respect he will find that the 
related rule is Section 1 of Rule 10. How- 
ever, he will also find that while the rule 
by omission makes the act an illegal one 
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there is no penalty provided. The natural 
assumption, therefore, is that the referee 
should simply instruct the player to put 
the ball in play properly unless he chooses 
to declare a technical foul for delaying 
the game. 


We have already had it suggested by 
close students of the rules that this year’s 
rule book contains a mistake in Section 3 
of Rule 11, or that at least the rules com- 
mittee has overlooked the phrase “on the 
side” which appears in the middle of Sec- 
tion 3. Those who have followed the 1933 
rule actions will recall that in most cases 
when there is a violation the ball is to be 
given to the opponents at the nearest point 
out-of-bounds. In the past it has been 
given to the opponents at the nearest point 
on the side out-of-bounds. The phrase 
mentioned in Section 3 of Rule 11 would 
seem at first to be an unnecessary excep- 
tion to a general rule. However, the phrase 
does not appear as the result of an over- 
sight but was intentionally left in by the 
editors. The purpose of allowing the ball 
‘ to be thrown in from the nearest point out- 
of-bounds was to conserve time. The situa- 
tion dealt with in Section 3 of Rule 11 is 
such that no time would be saved through 
allowing it to be put in play at one end. 
Here is a case where in order to under- 
stand the situation something of the phi- 
losophy behind the change must be known. 


Some interesting results are gleaned 
from a summary of the mistakes made by 
Officials in a set of 700 examination papers 
selected at random. In this particular ex- 
amination 200 questions constituted the set. 
Of these 190 were missed by one or more 
writers. The question on this particular 
examination that was missed the greatest 
number of times was the following: 
[Cross out any wrong answer]—A VIO- 
LATION 1. (may result in ball being 
given to opponents out of bounds.) 2. (may 
result in giving opponent free throw.) 
3. (may result in a penalty of one point.) 
4. (may result in a penalty of two points.) 
5. (may result in a jump ball at free throw 
line.) 6. (may result in jump ball at cen- 
ter.) 7. (may cause disqualification.) 8. 
(may result in a foul being charged to 


captain.) 
This question was missed 256 times. 


The one that was missed the next great- 
est number of times was the following: 
“Do the rules specify that a player is out 
of bounds if he touches any object out of 
bounds?” This question was answered in- 
correctly by 204 people. 


The third question in order of incorrect 
answers was the following: “Ball strikes 
top of backboard and then falls into court 
behind the backboard and without touch- 
ing supports. Is the ball in play?” This 
question was missed 142 times. 


Unfortunately the rules in both basket- 
ball and football are so complex that it is 
impossible for an official to carry over 
from year to year a thorough knowledge 
of them. It is necessary to make a thor- 
ough review at the beginning of each sea- 
son and to continue the review during the 
season. 


For here, in one 
delicious cereal 


2 « « the bran for benefits young- 
sters need, with other parts of 
wheat, for flavor they'll love. 


ERE’S a way to keep fit that young- 

sters like! Because Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes tastes so very good! And 
in addition this delicious, nutritious 
breakfast food offers bulk the system 
needs ... to help keep food moving 
along the intestinal tract—and thus avoid 
the harmful effects of constipation. 


You see, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes con- 
tains the right amount of bran—com- 
bined with delicious other parts of 
wheat. That’s why it has a grand, rich, 
nut-like flavor that can’t be beat for 
goodness! And that, too, is why it gives 
valuable extra benefits ... benefits that 
boys and girls and grown-ups too must 
have to keep in top-notch shape. 


So why not suggest now—today—that 
they have a bowl of delicious Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes every morning? Let 
them eat it plain with milk or cream, or 
piled high with their favorite fruit. 
They’ll /éke it... and you'll see how 
much it helps to keep them regular and © 
fit! A product of General Foods. 


POST’S 40% BRAN FLAKES 


40% BRAN 
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CARE OF FOOTBALL PLAYERS | 


By J. J. FINNESSY 


In this article Mr. Finnessy outlines the pre- 
cautionary measures taken at the Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, to reduce 
the liability of injury to football players. Foot- 
ball injuries at Cranbrook have decreased 
400 percent since these measures have been 
observed—over a period of three years. 


ip NE hundred and fifty boys, rang- 
©) ing in age from 12 to 21 years, 
ZW engage in organized football games 


each fall at the Cranbrook School. Ap- 
proximately fifty of these boys are mem- 
bers of the representative varsity school 
team, which is in charge of three coaches, 
one of whom is a trained worker in first- 
aid, massage, and is familiar with, and can 
recognize, the various types of injuries 
known to occur on the field of play. This 
man is designated as the trainer. 


The remainder of the boys are divided 
into two squads equal in number, weight 
and age. These club teams have their own 
coaches, of course. 

The table on page 34 gives, at a glance, 
a summary of football injuries that have 
occurred at Cranbrook over a three-year 
period. It should be noted that the same 
coaches were in command in 1930 as in 
19382, but it was not until the beginning 
of the 1931 season that one of them was 
designated as trainer in charge of all pre- 
vention and treatment of injuries. This 
trainer works hand in hand with the school 
physician and the infirmary. After 1930 
the type of competition for the first team 
became more severe and consisted of games 
outside the class “C” and “B” as classified 
by the Michigan High School Athletic 
Association. In 1932, Cranbrook’s opposi- 
tion included only one high school team, 
while the remainder of the schedule in- 
cluded larger private schools and two col- 
lege freshmen teams. This fact explains 
the increase in the class of severe injuries 
such as chest-wall and hip. On the other 
hand, the decrease in the other types of 
injuries is so pronounced that it is most 
encouraging evidence that schoolboy foot- 
ball need no longer be the menace to life 
and limb that it has been in the past. 
Furthermore, the methods by which this 
has been accomplished at Cranbrook are 
available to any school since they involve 
no great outlay of money or equipment. 


The ounce of prevention 


fully examined by a competent doctor 

who is a specialist in pediatrics. If any 
defect is found the boy is assigned to a 
special class where he will not play strenu- 
ous games. 

At the beginning of the actual playing 
period, the trainer instructs the coaches of 
club teams by means of a lecture and dem- 
onstration of certain preventive measures. 
Each club coach may call for assistance at 
any time from the varsity trainer. Occa- 
sionally club practices and games are 
watched by the varsity coaches with the 
idea of assisting the individual club coaches 
in being alert for anything which might 
cause an injury. 


|: the first place, all candidates are care- 


When the boy reports with his equip- 
ment, each article is carefully inspected to 
see that the proper fit is secured. All 
coaches are well aware of the dire conse- 
quences suffered from ill-fitting shoes, im- 
properly adjusted pads, inadequate sup- 
porters, loose jerseys, and finally from 
headgears either without chin-straps or 
too large to be worn except on parade. 

Often, as in the case last fall, we were 
forced to practice in inclement weather 
with the result that equipment was thor- 
oughly wet. In such cases each boy’s equip- 
ment was placed in a drying room where 
it was thoroughly «dried before the next 
day’s work. Then plenty of oil was used 
on the shoes and pads to soften them, 
thereby returning these articles to good 
condition and assuring a good fit with 
consequent ample protection. 


Attention to details 


When the squads are properly equipped, 
each boy is instructed in the application of 
elastic bandages on his ankles. At first 
this procedure requires considerable time 
but soon each boy properly adjusts his 
own bandages. The managers of each squad 
are instructed in painting the feet of each 
player after practice with a skin-harden- 
ing compound, thereby eliminating blisters. 
This process is continued daily during the 
first two weeks and then once a week 
throughout the balance of the season. 

The men in charge of the gymnasiums 
and dressing rooms see that every possible 
sanitary precaution is taken. Soiled towels 
are gathered up immediately; extra equip- 
ment is properly stored; the floors, lockers, 
and shower baths are sprayed frequently 
with antiseptics. Sandals are worn in the 
shower baths to combat athlete’s foot. 

After the day’s work, the supporter 
worn by each boy is placed in an antisep- 
tic solution to be left for twenty-four 
hours, then placed on individual pegs to 
be dried and ready for the boy the next 
day. This requires the small expenditure 
of two supporters for each boy, but in the 
end it eliminates any fungi diseases which 
are both injurious and unpleasant to all. 

While the players and coaches are on 
the field warming up, all are alert to 
gather up any small stones or other debris 
and to fill-up any small holes which may 
have been made during the previous day. 


As the boys come out on the field, the 
coaches and the trainer are alert to spot 
anyone who is not properly dressed. Often 
throughout the season are heard such ques- 
tions as: “Are all ankles properly bound 
today?” “Where is the chin-strap for your 
helmet?” “Where are your pads or stock- 
ings?” and many others. We insist on all 
boys wearing full-length, high-grade, foot- 
less stockings together with all wool, short, 
white socks. 

As soon as all are dressed, the weight 
chart is brought out for a careful examina- 
tion by the coaches. This chart has the ac- 
curate weight of each player taken before 
and after each day’s work from the very 
first day of the season. If, after the pre- 
liminary season, a boy fails to gain back 
the weight lost in the previous day’s work, 
he is put on light duty or excused tem- 
porarily. We have found that this method . 
prevents staleness and also that all of our 
boys gain in weight for the entire season. 
Some critics of the game say that football 
should not be played by boys or prepara- 
tory-school age because it arrests their full 
development. On the contrary, we have 
found the exact opposite to be true. 

For the training program, we usually 
plan on a pre-game season of approxi- 
mately three weeks’ duration with very 
little actual scrimmage until near the end 
of this period. The fundamentals of the 
game are stressed; plays are tried out in 
dummy scrimmage; and styles of offense 
and defense are discussed and tried. 

When all are assembled on the field, the 
trainer conducts a series of warming-up 
exercises. There are as many kinds of such 
exercises as there are coaches but we have 
found the following set to be satisfactory: 

1. Form a large circle, all facing in same 
direction—trainer as center—first walk 
around, then a slow trot. 

2. Circle with the toe of right foot hit- 
ting the fingers of right hand at each kick- 
up; then alternate with left leg and left 
hand. 

3. The so-called Indian crawl. 

4. The squat jump. 

5. Circle formation, facing in—up on 
toes—exhale and inhale deeply, and pound 
the chest with fists. 

6. Pair-off boys of equal size and hand 
wrestle. [Concluded on page 34] 
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THE DEFENSE 


[Continued from page II] 


straight shoulder charge is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Practically all coaches in- 
struct their men to use their hands in 
their forward charge outside their 20- 
yard line. 


== HERE are three methods of pene- 
| for a defensive guard: 

over, in between, and under. All 
three should be started from the same 
position and should be so varied that 
the offensive man will not know which 
method the defensive guard contem- 
plates. The practice of some coaches 
in making their guards “submarine” on 
all plays is to my mind nothing short 
of criminal. It is the easiest way, of 
course, to have a guard play, but it 
subjects the boy to great punishment 
and to head injuries which may well 
hinder him in later life. Diving over 
the line of scrimmage so as to land on 
both hands is, of course, a simple proc- 
ess. The method of penetration in be- 
tween, which is called double coordina- 
tion, is very difficult to learn. It entails 
the use of the hands in the forward 
charge on one of the offensive men, 
and the quick action of using the 
elbows to ward off any forward charg- 
ing of the other offensive player who 
is working on him. This requires hours 
and hours of practice, but it is effective 
and safe, and in fairness to the boy it 
should be taught. 


The guard is the only man on the 


defensive line who outside his 20-yard 
line, can afford to charge recklessly. 
It is almost impossible to design a 
good play to out-flank a defensive 
guard. He must either be over-powered 
or taken out after he comes across the 
line of scrimmage. A sucker play 
against a guard will not yield a great 
deal of yardage because it is easy for 
the defensive backs to size up the play. 
For these reasons the guard can prac- 
tically discount the danger of a sucker 
play and proceed to charge recklessly 
on the basis that a good offense is the 
best defense. 

There are very few teams using a 
shoulder-charging defensive center. 
Practically all centers are used in for- 
ward pass defense in some capacity or 
other. However, a center must main- 
tain his position on the line of defense 
if he is in a seven-man line, and he 
can only do this by using his hands 
from an upright position if he intends 
to do justice to his forward pass de- 
fense duties. Because of the increasing 
proficiency in forward pass offensive, 
it is imperative that the defensive line- 
men should take care of as much line 
territory as possible, leaving the backs 
with the primary responsibility of 
guarding against forward passes. To 
do this they must have two important 
requisites—vision and charging direc- 
tion, and these are best procured by 
the upright style of play. 


FALLING ON THE BALL 


Dr. “Mal” Stevens of Yale and other in- 
vestigators into the causes of common 
football injuries, have found that many 
injuries that could be prevented by proper 
falling occur when a player’s body strikes 
the ground. 

One technique, the main object of which 
is to fall on the ground to recover a loose 
ball, is “falling on the ball.” Unlike other 
techniques, such as tackling and blocking, 
the act of falling on the ball has its objec- 
tive on the ground all the time. 


A player falling on a ball may usually 
expect an avalanche .of other players on 
top of him. Therefore it behooves him to 
so fall that he will not only protect the 
ball for himself, but protect his body from 
harm. As he falls on the ball he should 
curl his body for protection. 

The photographs below, going from right 
to left, show a player demonstrating this 
technique. Observe how he gathers the ball 
in, and how he has threwn his body to the 
right to block out the oncoming opponent. 


Courtesy New Rochelle High School 
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e Argentine Cloth 
is used by dependable manu- 
facturers of Gym Suits and is 
sold by dealers who know the 
“economy of quality." For sam- 
ple swatch and complete color 
chart, write to Mahler Textiles, 
Selling Agents, 59 White Street, 
New York. 
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New Value in a 


STOP WATCH 


$5 ‘ FOOT 


BALL 
A perfectly accurate and reliable 
stop watch . . . The starting and 
stopping is controlled from the 
side lever. 


CHROMIUM FINISH CASE 
UNBREAKABLE CRYSTAL 


The Pastor No. 1 Watch only $9.95 
Other Timers for Every Purpose In Stock 


BASKET 
BALL 


THE PASTOR STOP-WATCH CO. 
43 E. Main St., Waterbury, Conn. 
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“Very good job”—Glenn S. Warner 


FOOTBALL 
PLAYS for BOYS 


With Rules and Strategies 
of Touch Football 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
and LA MAR SARRA 


Coaches of high- and prep-school 
teams will find this a helpful book 
to put into the hands of ambitious 
players. It teaches the fundamen- 
tals of blocking, tackling, stances, 
etc., and also gives, in lucid text 
and graphic diagrams, many up- 
to-date plays and formations, Its 
use should increase greatly scor- 
ing and defensive effectiveness. 
A section is devoted to the new 
game, touch football. Price $1.25 


D.APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


Ane YOU one of the 
coaches who forgot to order 


THE CONTROL OF 


FOOTBALL INJURIES 
by Stevens and Phelps? .. 
Three dollars is a small 
price to pay for aid in pre- 
venting serious injuries. . . 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., Publishers 
67 West 44 St., New York 
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Care of Football Players 


[Continued from page 32] 


7. Hand wrestle—Indian fashion. 


8. With arms folded and one foot held 
up, each boy bumps his mate with his 
shoulder. Then alternates with other foot. 

9. One man lies on his back while his 
mate gives his legs, ankles, and knees a 
good workout. The boys exchange posi- 
tions. 

10. In circle formation, all trot around 
briskly and throw up their knees as high 
as possible. 


This routine takes only a few minutes 
and now the boys are ready for their work. 
Each of these movements is calculated to 
limber up certain important muscles. As 
the season progresses and the daily weight 
charts show that our squad is in good con- 
dition, some of the movements can be elim- 
inated with safety. 


Now during practice or play, the coaches 
are quick to remove any boy who seems to 
be tiring or has been severely bumped. If 
the blow has been on the head, the boy 
reports at once to the infirmary where a 
competent doctor thoroughly examines the 
case. It is a well known physiological fact 
that tired muscles are much more suscepti- 
ble to a severe injury. As an added pre- 
caution, a small first-aid kit is kept on the 
field from which the trainer administers 
immediate first-aid to any slight injury 
such as a skin abrasion, thereby eliminating 
any possibility of infection. 


After each day’s work, the trainer visits 
the locker rooms where each boy has the 
opportunity of being inspected to deter- 
mine how serious any injury might be. If 
the injury appears serious at all, the boy 
goes directly to the infirmary. 


Again after dinner, at 7:30 p. m., the 
trainer is in the training room where any 
player may visit him. If some injury has 
developed since practice, it is now inspect- 
ed. If any medical attention is needed 
other than a massage or an application of 
heat, the boy is sent to the infirmary. Also, 
at this time, any old injuries are looked 
over to note their progress. If the progress 
since the previous day is not satisfactory, 
special attention is given. 


Often old injuries prove the most diffi- 
cult to handle, but we are very insistent 
that no injured player is returned to the 
squad until he receives the final O.K. of 
the infirmary. We have found that many 
boys will try to conceal their exact condi- 


tion to make a trip or to participate in a 
certain game with the result that they are 
usually below par in efficiency and very 
susceptible to a serious injury. 


Despite all precautions, injuries do occur. 


When such misfortune happens, every 
possible attempt is made to determine the 
cause. We feel confident that we can still 
lessen the number of injuries by applying 
methods of research and study wherever 
opportunity allows. 


To some the foregoing precautions may 
seem very elaborate, perhaps too much like 
coddling the players. But we honestly feel 
that any such criticism is unwarranted in 
view of the known dangers of football 
played under less exacting conditions. 


Not many high schools, of course, are 
equipped with the plant for handling all 
the details outlined here. Nevertheless most 
of the essential items can be obtained with- 
out any elaborate outlay of money. More 
and more the schools are coming to assume 
the responsibility of taking every precau- 
tion to prevent injury in the belief that if 
football is to fully justify itself its hazards 
must be reduced to the very minimum. 


Record of Football Injuries 
at Cranbrook 


Regions Injured 1930 1981 19382 
Fingers and Hand ........ 58 24 9 
Ankle 38 15 7 
Muscle Injuries ............ 38 22 8 
Knee 29 7 8 
Wrist 20 5 2 
TINIE snsecstdssnsscsssincioine 17 5 9 
Spine and Back ............ 12 4 1 
Elbow 7 6 1 
Feet and Toes ...........0000 6 3 4 
Face 6 9 8 
EISewhe re ...c.ccccccccsccsesecees 5 3 0 
Chest Wall ....ssssccsssssessoses 2 0 4 
Hip 2 0 4 
Neck 2 4 1 
Head 0 3 1 
Achilles-Tendon ............ 0 0 2 

PN ssesisisvacssaccsculotacs 242 110 65 


ANSWERS TO BASKETBALL QUESTIONS 


[The Questions Appear on page 9] 


Yes. 
. Ball is in play. 

5. Blanks should be filled as follows: 1. 
(throwing) 2. (bouncing) 3. (rolling) 4. 
(batting) 5. (fumbling) 6. (muffing) and 
touching it again before it touches (an- 
other player). 


er PY 


6. B’s ball out-of-bounds. 

7. B’s ball out-of-bounds. 

8. The correct answer is: He (may not) 
pivot on (either) foot. 

9. Decision is made by (referee). In case 
of doubt goal (should) count. 

10. Answers as follows should be left in 
the paragraph: (front) (back) (back) 
(front) (back) (legal). It will be noted 
that the entire operation is legal. 


OCTOBER, 


We like the 


forward pass 


[Continued from page 8] 


1933 


Say "when" 


N closing I should like to add a few 
| general remarks on the “when” in 

passing. At Michigan we are 
against the running pass. This looks 
spectacular and gets a grand hand 
from the stands if it succeeds but it 
draws an ominous silence the ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred when it 
goes wild or lands beautifully in the 
eager arms of an opposing halfback 
who is full of run and ready to go 
places. 

Also, we see little value in having 
a passer run 15 yards laterally, come 
to a dead stop and then pass from this 
new position. 

This adds little or no deception and 
robs the thrower of blocking protection 
and prevents the man with the ball 
from looking over the situation as ac- 
curately as he could if he stood still. 
I believe Harry Newman developed 
into the most accurate passer in Amer- 
ica and yet in spite of the fact that 
we had this big ace to do our throwing, 
we didn’t go through any unusual con- 
tortions to cover up his pass plays. At 
least ninety-eight percent of the passes 
Newman threw for Michigan were 
after he had taken the ball from the 


THE TANDEM TACKLES-BACK THAT WON THE YALE GAME FOR HARVARD IN 1901 


center, faded backward about five 
yards and then stood still and looked 
the situation over. In this way, he was 
able to utilize his wizard control to the 
maximum extent. 

If I were asked the biggest single 
mistake that young (yes, and old too) 
passers make, I’d suggest they hold 
the ball too long. The longer the pass- 
er stands there and waits, the more 
certainly the defense sets itself. 

Always remember to lead your re- 
ceiver. A throw that is too long rarely 
lights in the arms of the enemy, and 
most of the throws that are too short 
suffer this fate. Either hit your man 
or throw over him. I like to have my 
boys take their passes about the height 


of their heads or possibly a foot 
higher. 

Incidentally, the most important 
single thing in perfecting a passing 
game, once the basic fundamentals 
have been observed, comes through 
practice ... practice .. . practice. We 
spend more time in practice on passes 
than most teams. Perhaps it is wiser to 
place more dependence on the running 
game. This is a matter for individual 
preference. If you prefer the off-tackle 
offense, spend the few precious hours 
you have in working on that. But out 
at Ann Arbor we like to throw the ball 
and so we drill away at that and the 
results to date have been quite satis- 
factory. 


HOLD THA'T TIGER! 


In six colors: Black, Blue, Maroon, 
up. A postal card will bring full particulars. 
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Announcing a new complete line of college jackets, pennants, banners, etc. 
Embroidered designs of every description for schools and colleges on the 
famous “KNOCKABOUT” corduroy jackets and warm-up jackets with hood. 
Green, Orange and Purple. Prices, $3.95 
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Diet 


[Continued from page |6] 


to ten miles a day). The result was very 
gratifying. There was a marked improve- 
ment in health, a better appetite and a 
craving for simple food. In his diet Pro- 
fessor Chittenden used one-third of the 
amount of proteins used by people in this 
country. 


that an abundance of proteins in the 

diet burdens the kidneys, may cause a 
degeneration of the arteries and enlarge- 
ment of the liver. Observations upon hu- 
man beings furnish contradictory data. 


On one hand clinicians agree that many 
diseases are due to over-eating, especially 
to an over-indulgence in proteins. Gout, 
even arteriosclerosis, essential high blood 
pressure, kidney trouble, constipation and 
headaches are among many disturbances 
that can be controiled through a diet. 


Fe i on stor on the animals show 


On the other hand, The Greenland Eski- 
mos live almost exclusively on raw meat, 
and gout and arthritis are unknown among 
them. An Arctic explorer, V. Stefansson, 
for many years lived on a strictly carnivor- 
ous diet and always has been in good 
health. It is interesting to mention the 
Labrador Eskimos who use cooked meat 
and canned food. They suffer from all the 
diseases that can be ascribed to the influ- 
ence of a high protein diet. 

Dr. F. O. Benedict of Carnegie Nutri- 
tion Laboratory and his co-workers experi- 
mented on the effects of a prolonged re- 
stricted diet upon the vitality and effi- 
ciency of the men. A group of students 
from the International Y. M. C. A. College 
at Springfield was selected for this pur- 
pose, and the experiment lasted for four 
months. It was found that a minimum of 
56 grams of protein were quite enough to 
maintain a normal vigor and vitality of the 
students. 

Proteins are readily oxidized and only 
under exceptional conditions may be stored 
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up in the body. That is why a high protein 
diet is used to cure obesity. 

S. Basset, E. Holt and F. Santos showed 
that the use of large quantities of meat 
(34 pound) do not lessen the physical effi- 
ciency, although there was a marked sense 
of sleepiness which lasted for two to three 
hours after lunch. 

The Greenland Eskimos have a surpris- 
ing endurance and resistance to cold. 

Many athletes showed remarkable feats 
of strength and endurance on a high pro- 
tein diet. 


INCE the primary function of pro- 
tein is to maintain a proper cell struc- 


ture, naturally it follows that when 
in training the bulk of the muscles begins 
to increase, there will be an increased de- 
mand for proteins. Also that after exhaus- 
tive physical work there would be a slight- 
ly increased demand for proteins, as it was 
shown by Campbell and Webster in experi- 
ments with pedaling a stationary bicycle. 
This increase is so slight that all authors 
agree that the amount of protein ordinarily 
taken in the diet is sufficient and there is 
no need for any special allowance of pro- 
teins. Therefore there is no reason for 
giving, say, an extra beefsteak to a foot- 
ball player after a game. 

Although there seems to be enough evi- 
dence in favor of a lower protein diet 
than is commonly used, one should not 
forget that it is not safe to live on a mini- 
mum amount of protein. 

Natives of India possess a low resis- 
tance to diseases, probably due to a scar- 
city of protein food. Lack of proteins in 
blood results also in the lowering of endur- 
ance. It is evident that a certain excess of 
protein is needed to insure a safety mar- 
gin, and also a variety of protein food is 
necessary to insure an intake of all the 
essential amino-acids and to provide a suf- 
ficient safety margin. 

It is worth one’s while to learn those 
protein food-stuffs which contain the essen- 
tial amino-acids, and use them regularly. 
The needed amount of proteins may be rea- 
sonably distributed in the three regular 
meals, so as to get more in the morning 
and evening meals and less for the lunch. 

The prepared food should taste well, as 
it is important for proper digestion, but 
an excessive seasoning should be avoided. 
Some athletes think that broth is an en- 
ergy-giving food, because so much meat 
is used for the preparation of a small 
quantity of broth. This is not true. The 
nutritive value of the broth is practically 
zero, and it is used only for stimulation of 
the appetite, and all the “strength” re- 
mains in the boiled meat. 

It would be an impossible task to pre- 
scribe one diet for all the athletes of the 
world. Traditions and habits are more 
powerful than mere knowledge. Fortunate- 
ly these traditions and habits of diet are 
not always harmful. 


TRADE MARK 


PRE-EMINENT AS A REMEDY FOR 
ALL INFLAMMATIONS AND CON- 
GESTIONS OCCURRING AS A RE- 
SULT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Sample will be sent upon request. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N.Y. 
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THE wCZeesh ONE WINS! 


AST QUARTER . . . minutes, almost seconds to play ... a few yards to go! 
The coach rushes in a fresh player, muscles taut, eager. When he hits 
the line of tired opponents, it crumples, breaks. Yes sir! Freshness wins. 

That's true not only in sports and studies but is vitally true in foods. Freshness 
is something you've surely got to think about in the Aer you eat, {] Freshness 
is why Planters Peanuts win! They'll not only win your approval by their crisp- 
ness and finer flavor, but they should win your preference because fresh 
peanuts are the only kind that are really wholesome to eat. 


ALWAYS FRESH... ALWAYS GOOD FOR YOU! 
Planters Peanuts are always in the best condition when you get them. Peanuts 
are one of the finest foods you can eat, full of real nourishment as well as 
deliciousness. But be sure they're Planters. Then you don't have to worry about 
freshness. You know it's there! JLook for the picture of "Mr. Peanut" on 
every bag you buy. He's your guarantee of quality. 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


Suffolk, Virginia Wilkes-Barre, Pa. San Francisco Toronto, Canada 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


DUPLEX CLOSURE 
NO. 7 LV BASKETBALL 


D & M takes pride in announc- 
ing a basketball, entirely new in 
construction, which combines the 
best features of so-called laceless 
and laced balls. The last possi- 
bility of getting an untrue bounce 
is eliminated by doing away with 
surface lacing, yet after a season 
or two of play, a new bladder may 
be inserted and regular lacing ap- 
plied without returning the ball to 
the factory. Official in every re- 
spect, the D & M No. 7 L V Ball is 
built to the same standards as the 
famous D&M7GK. 


‘TAGBALL 


STANDARDIZED VERSION 
OF “TAG’’ FOOTBALL 


Tagball, as a game, is the stand- 
ardized version of tag football 
which has been developed by 
D & M. Tagball, as a product, is a 
longer, slimmer, welted, near rela- 
tive of the regular football, but is 
specially designed to make it ideal 
for the type of fast, passing game 
for which it is used. A rule booklet 
is included with every D & M 
Tagball, and the popularity of the 
game is increasing by leaps and 
bounds among schools, fraternities, 
clubs, playgrounds, industrial 
groups, etc. Ask for Tagball rule 
book. 


IS 
ONOMY BALL” 


555 


GUARANTEED 


Off t gual 


EXCLUSIVE AND NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS 
INCLUDED IN D & M OFFICIAL BASKETBALL... 


‘‘How can they keep up their usual high quality,”” you may be wondering, 
‘‘add new features, and still have justification for calling the new model an 
‘Economy Ball’?’”’ Well, believe it or not, the answer is wrapped right up with 
the question! The new features provide more accuracy in play, and give the 
ball longer life—with official requirements maintained throughout this ex- 
tended span. In actual tests, D & M Official Balls have outlasted three com- 
petitive balls. Even if they lasted only twice as long, ball expense would be 
cut in half. 


RHINOTEX LINING AND ZIGZAG STITCH... 


Two of the reasons why D & M No.7 GK Basketbails last longer and main- 
tain their shape are found in the exclusive Rhinotex Lining and Zigzag Stitch. 
The former is a super-fabric, used in two layers, with weaves running at right 
angles. The latter is a special method of stitching which divides each panel 
into subsections and absolutely prevents distortion of shape. 


RUBBER VALVE DETACHABLE BLADDER... 


Convenience to users and perfected accuracy in play are contributed by the 
D & M Rubber Valve Detachable Bladder—optional on the No. 7 G K and 
7 L V Balls without extra cost. No bulge, no dead spot, no leaking, no pulling 
apart—yet the bladder can be replaced in less than five minutes. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG GIVING FULL DETAILS 


